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IFTRGDUG.TICN 

In  1880,  LTe^roes  ^^ere  2.0%  of  the  totrtl  population  of  the 
State;  again,   in  1890,  the  percentE^ge  Vvas  the  same.     In  1900, 
Negroes  constituted  2.b%  of  the  state's  total  population,  and  ii 
1910,  they  remained  2.5^.     In  the  next  decade ,  during  and  im- 
mediately f ollovving  the  period  of  the  \,orld  \var,  which 
occasioned  a  shortage  of  Euroj.'ean  lahor,  ifegi'oes  migrated  hrr^i. 
in  large  numbers  ao  that,  hy  1920,  hegroes  ¥.'ere  3.3^  of  the  to  to.' 
population.     Business  e:Jta'blishir.6ntc  continued  to  need  hsgrc 
labor  so  that  v/hereas  in  1920,   tVier-;  vvere  8,431,245  white  and 
284,568  colored  inhabitants  in  the  ■otr.ie,   in  1930 ,  th«..re  were 
9,192,602  white  and  431,257  colored  inhr.bitants ;     the  ilegro  v;a3 
4.5^  of  the  total  population.     where  as  the  white  population  c:? 
the  State  increased  only  9%  from  1920  to  1950,   the  ^i'egrc  i     ■  ul 
tion  increased  51.5>t.     In  19  30,  there  were  mere  Negroes  in 
Pennsylvania  than  there  were  in  either  Maryland ,  Ivcntuc/y , 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,   or  West  Virginia.     In  1930,  lenney  Iv;      • .    •'  i- 
the  largest  Negro  population  of  any   "northern"  State. 

In  1940,  iJegro«oS  were  4.37i^  of  the  population  ef  tho  ht-y;.  .  : 
the  Negro  pax)ulation  increased  8 .  6>c>  whereas  the  wnite  popuia":  i 
increased  only  2.5^.     Nevertheless,  contrary  to  tne  opinions  and 
statements  of  many,  the  actual  increase  .of  the  Negre  population 
of  the  State  was  only  57,565.     It  is  true,  however,  tnat  thi;j 
increase  largely  represents  migration  ratn^r  than  natural  in- 
crease or  other  factors. 

Up  to  the  decades  including  the  V/orld  V'ar ,  Ncgrces  consti- 
tuted a  very  small  percentage  of  the  tct-;l  population,       owcvcr , 
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wl:en  they  ifligrated  hei^e  in  Ic.rge  nujiibers,   r.l'ey  ?a"ne 
Stc.te  in  which  there  v/ore  alre^xdy  jnarr/  discrirainator;-  pat- 
terns.    These  migrants  were  clsr:t.:  i.^d  to  provide  a  -Da liis  for 
many  socic-eccnomic  malad j us trae n  t .     IZven  though  the  .-lajority 
of  ITegro  citizens  c;i   the  state  v/ere  underprivileged  iu  norLial 
tines,  the  depression  a  nd  recesdion  years  brought  t  he  ?  r  prob- 
lems to  fccu.:. 

As  compared  with  other  citizens,   the  i^egro's  unenploy:-i?.n 
rates  became  dis^jrcpcrt  iona '  ely  high  and  consequently  his  in- 
come was  sub- standardly  low..     Tne  eixoloyment  situation  was  so 
serious  that  more  than  one-half  of  che  jlogroes  of   bhe  jtatc 
YiTore  receiving  funds,  goods,  and  services  from  ;o\.:blic  snd 
private  charity.     The   incidetice  of  disease  and  mortal  it;;-  rat'^ 
became   excessively  high;   health  and  medical  facilities  anc 
services  were  inadequate.     Approxima tt;3.y  tiiret- .~f curt ns  !vf  the 
Nogro  housing  ace  omi^iodat  ions  ware    Bub- s  uandard .     rn^;rc  w::s  an 
inadequacy  of  recreational  facilities;   there  wer.:,  inoquslitie 
in  educational  opportunities;   family  cisorganiza'ciori  invrea-. 
and  crime  and  delinquency  rates  were  distressingly  hi,;.,h.  In 
realisation  of  these  facts,  and  having  seen  the  success  v^f  uh'- 
Hew  York  Commission,  The  Honoraole  Bodies  and  His  Zixcellencj- 
created  this  Commission  as  is  herein  set  forth: 

ACT  m.  192 
Of  The 

GSESRAL  .^S3E?nLY 
1939 

"Creating  a  t s mp o r a ry  c  om  .1  i  s e i n  1 0  l-- xam. i n e ,   re p c :r ■ 
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upon  and  reccrrjiicnd  measures  to   improve  the  econcniic, 
cultural,   health  and  living  conditions  of  the  ur os n 
colored  population  of  the  state, and  asking  an  propri?- 
tion  01   the  expenses  of  suoh  r  commission. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonv/ealth  of 
Pennsylvania  hereby  enacts  as  fol].ci7s: 


osct  ion  1.     A  te;,iporary  State  Gomrriis  s  ion  is  Temporary 
hereby  created,   consisting  of  three  Senators  and  coraLi.i:^sion 
three  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  created. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  at  leo.st 
tviTo  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  colored  race;  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  three  liembersbip 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  colored  race;  and  three  • 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  C-overnor, 
at  least  two  of  v/hom  shall  be  of  tno  colored  race; 
to  esam-ine  and  report  upon  the  econc^-iic,   l:.?althi,  puip-ose. 
and  living  conditions  of  the  urban  -jol^x^c. 
population  of  the   State,  and  to  reconL.icnd  such 
measures  as  such  commission  may  deem  necessar?-' 
to  improve   such  conditions  and  to  secure  to  the 
urban  colored  population  of  the  State,  cqu^^.l 
opportunity  v/ith  the  general  popul;;itlon  thereof 
for  self-support  and  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velcpinent   to  the  extent,   if  any,   that  such 
opportunity  dees  not  exist. 

Sect  ion  2.     Such  commissions  shall  elect  Officer.^ 

a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  from,  its  own  and 

members  and  m.ay  employ  counsel  and   such  other  Assist;..!. ts 
assistants  as  m^ay  be  needed  and  may  fix  their 
compensation  within  the  amounts  Liade  available 

by  appropriation  therefor.     Such  commission  may,  .  Method  of 

meet  an^'^vhere   in  the  State,  m.ay  take   testimony  Opera  ci 

and  subpoena  witnesses  and  require  the  production  .and  pov'er 
of  books,  papers,  and  records. 

Section  3.     The  memfoers  of  such  Commission  Receive 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  E:rpen30s 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  their  necessary  traveling  only, 
and  hotel  expenses  incurred  in  the  pc-rfcrmance  of 
their  duties. 

Sect  ion  4.     Such  comrriission  shall  m.ake  a  '  Report, 

report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  shall   include   in  such  report  su.ch  amendir.cnts 
or  additions  to  or  revision  of  the  law,  and  such 
other  measures  as  the  comimission  deoms  necessary 
to  carry  its  recommendations   into  effect . 


Section  5. 


The   sum  of  fix  tec- n  thousa:-:d 


C^10,000.00 


dollars   (|')1:; ,  000 )  ,   or  so  much  thereof  as  mrrj  Ire 
necesEa,ryi   is  herel'^y  a p  Ji'opriated  frc.a  any  moiacy 
in  the  State  Tr^.-icury  not  otherwiLe  ap^:ropr iatedj 
payable  on  requisition  of  the  chairiiien  of  such 
cOLirni ssion  on  the  v/arrant  end  audit   of  the 
Auditor  General. 

Sect  ion  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  final  enactment. 

APPR0\n5D  -  The  12th  dny  of  June,     .D.  1939, 
in  the  sura  o f  ;|?  1  v) ,  00  0 .  00  .     I  v/ i  t  hho  1  d  my  b  pp r  o  v 1 
from  the  remainder  gf  said  appropriation  "because 
of  insufficient  S6ate  revenue." 

(signed)  ARTIIUT.  H.  JAIICS 

Your  staff  has  latored  under  the  serious  handicaps  created 
"by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.     Host  of  the  work  ac com.plished 
v/ould  have  l:?een  irapossi"ble  were  it  not  for  num.srous  iIYA  work- 
ers, services  of  volunt;:iry  researc'-:  workers,  and  the  cooperative 
spirit  and  effort  of  hundreds  of  putlic  :;nd  private  individu  ls 
and  agencies.     To  all  of  them,  we  are   thankful.     V/ith  this  help, 
thousa.ndE  of  questionnaires  and  letters  liave  "been  sent  ..11  ovar 
the  State,  scores  of  individual  and  group  conferences  haive  l-een 
held  v/ith  raemljers  of  "both  races  and  in  all  Wcdks  of  life, 
numerous  field  trips  have  "been  mode,  many  organisations  and 
agencies  have  prepared  special  docuiiients  for  the  Commit  si  on . 
Finally,  hundreds  of  documents  of  all  sorts  ".ave  l:e3n  consulted. 
As  a  result  of  these  various  materials,  and  the  test  judgment  of 
your  staff,   their  conferees,  and  your  Commission,   the  follov/in:: 
report  is  presented. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  and  money  with  vh  ich 
to  fulfill  its  duties  and  expectancies,  the  work  of  the  Conmiissi 
is  incomplete.     Social  facts  admit  of  many  interpretations;  a-nd 


appropria- 
ted for 
purpose . 
(See  ap- 
proval .  ) 


social  relationships  and  proces.-es  must   oc  evalurtud   i  r:  t^.:r:cyB 
of  their  influence  upon  the  v/hole  vfarp  and  v/:;  rf  of  cur  social 
orc^pr.     Thus,  the  facts  herein  presented  pertaining  to  eiYiplcy- 
ment^  education,  health,  housing,  crime  '.nd  delinquency,  n-.-ud 
appraising  with  reference  to  their  apprcT:r  ia  tenu  s;b  ,  ll^^7.■v•oal^L 
and  urgency  in  terms  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  fa.izly,  ^.'a..- 
tion,  religion,  and  other  important     vrhich  arj  only  jj.  iyVitly  aa 
indirectly  mentioned  in  this  report.     C cnse que n'cly ,    che    a.:rK  01 
the  Coramission  is  unfinished  hecausc,  fiEst,   in  adciicioi-;  to  tUe 
need  for  further  study,  the  scope  cf  the  present  work  is  inade- 
quate,    secondly,  even  if  v/e  had  the  facta  in  full  vlev/,  in 
order  to  he  valuable  to  His  Excellency  and  The  :Joncrai:la  P-adics 
these  facts  would  need  to  seek  thcrir  validation  and  usefulness 
in  terms  of  the  wisdom  of  lay  and  professional  leader^  of  ^o^^H 
races  throughout  the   State.     No  planning  for  the  llegro  can  oe 
effective  except  through  democratic   interracial  coopt ration. 
Since  there  was  insufficient  time  for  this  process,  except  Dy 
inference,  no  detailed  recommendations  a.re  {?iven.     Kovrbe  it , 
completeness  and  sound  judgment  are  fundamental  re quir -aTiu.it s 
cf  a  good  study.     Thirdly,  valuable  as  may  be  a  good  study,  it 
could  only  constitute  an  indispensable  first  btep.     The  Com- 
mission has  been  charged  with  the  taolc  -jf  fliaking  rccoi.imcndat ion 
to  Kis  Excellency  and  The  Honorable  Bodies,  ana  throu-u  then 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  for  the  improvement  of  the  unequal 
sufferings  of  the  colored  urban  population.    But  greater  still, 
even  though  this  obligation  may  exceed  the  powers  of  the  Act 
itself,  your  Commission  has  been  impressed  dally  aalth  the  fact 
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that  the  citizens  of  the  Ccmmcnvvealth  o::pect  p  ;;me  rcbuca    im  ■ 
provements  as  a  result  of  the  worlc  of  the  C omh i  :  31  o n ,  Your 
Ccimnission ,  then,   can  be  justified  only  through  the  i.iiprovcnc. 
based  upon  democratic  and  Christian  principles,  v/hich  it  is 
instrumental  in  effecting. 

Your  Commission  understands  tL.-.t  airn:?   ;i   the  problems 
affecting  the  cclcrod  urban  jovui.bion    -.ri-;.   out   of  the  goner 
socio-economic  conditions  of  our  G ei,r:  on\;-eal th  and  nati:n.  Tli 
Commission,   therefore,  has  emphasized  only  those  aspects  of 
problems  which  affect  the  colored  urban  population  uniquely  i\ 
exclusively.     In  order  to  give  these  problcme  significant 
meaning  and  also  to  comply  with  the  Act,   it  has  bi^en  neces^;--.: 
at  every  turn,   to  coi"paro  the  colored  urban  pcpula  t  io-i.  "  "i  :.b  •■ 
general  population. 

Your  Honorable  Bodies  realize  that  there   is  ;;n  interdc- 
pendent  relationship  among  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  ot-'te: 
consequently,   the  maladjustments  of  any  grou-p  directly  afic ot 
all  of  the  citizens.     '?ith  thiis  understanding,  -ind.  pursuant  t 
your  ins  tr'jc  ti  ons  ,  your  Commission  presents  its  findin^^s  in 
employi'nen  t ,   education,  health,  housing,  and  crime  and  delinqi; 
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Part  One 

ReliaDle  informants,  Vvhone  opinions  vj.?  ?'av^  3oa,^ht  r-- 
garding  l^aaic  problem??  facing  iviegroes  throaghout  the  ~'td.:,e; 
haA^G  told  us  rr.any  tim-^s  and  iiirovigr.  varicu-  ways  'hat  the 
inability  of  I^egrc  workers  to  obtain  the  kinds  of  .]o:J■^  Vvhic:- 
make  for  natisfying  and  secure  living  in  reo].on.3ible ,  i,.ore 
than  anything  else,  for  the  d  istr-^using  conditionr,  in  v.hi  c-:. 
an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of   the     liegro  population 
lives.     Clergymen,  business  men,    ceachers,   social  Vvorkers, 
publishers,   labor  leaders,  physicians,  and  others  v;ho  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  problem,  sid^^  of  i-i-'jgro  life  at 
close  range,  say  that  the  i^^egro  needs  a  T.ider  and  larger 
opportunity  to  participate  in  job  oi-por  ■.  unitie  s  ccrmer;  Jurat  e 
■with  his  training  and   interest  in  order  that  his  faith  in 
democracy  be  implemented  and  his  iaeals  and  values  le  kept 
high . 

Ihe   statement  recently  made  by  a  professional  7>;o::.Hn 
can  not  be  disregarded: 

"Most  Negro  workers  are  unskilled 
laborers  and  domestic  servants,  kany 
are  barred  from  skilleci  or  responsible 
positions  by  denial  of  "".ember  ship  in 
labor  unions. 

"Iviany  workers  are  or  relief  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  training,  which 
is  alm.ost  impossible  to  obtain  in  the 
industries,  and  because  of  discrimina- 
tion. " 


I 
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A  socia,l  v/orker  v/ho  has  directed  an  import  ant  T:e£;ro 


agency  for  more  thp.n  ten  yearc  listed  these  tv;o  prol:leri£ 
coni raiting  ITegro  People: 

■'lo     Limitations-  of  occupat ione.l 
diffusion  in  industry o 
2o     Too  limited  representation  of 

ITegroes  in  puclic   (tax-sup jorted) 
serv  ice  . " 

A  physician  referred  to  the  correlation  "between  povert 

and  ill -he  a  1th  in  these  v/ords: 

■'Poverty  makes  th:  present  state 
of  poor  health  among  ITegroes  inevi ta- 
ble.     Thoro  seems  to  le  rn  orgpnized 
a.  n  d  e  s  t  a  "b  1  i  s  he  d  r  u  1  e  1'  :i  a  t  lie  g  r  o  e  s  s  ha.  1 1 
not   pawSs  from,  relief  rolls   or  hazardous 
underpaid  jols." 

A  Philadelphia  newsm.sn  made  this  oteervation: 

"Living  in  sul;-standard  homes  re- 
sults in  poor  health.     Juvenile  crime, 
and  anti-social  attitudes.     Sufc- st  c  ndard 
living  grov/s  out  of  insufficient  income  . 
Because  most  fields  outside  of  domestic 
and  cormnon  lalaor  are  "barred  to  them., 
either  on  racial  grounds  or  because  the 3^ 
cannot  get  the  training;   or,  when  they  h 
have  the   training  a,re  not  admitted  to  the 
particula-r  unions  v/hich  control  emx)lo3''- 
raent  in  the  field  of  their  special  skill." 

A  school  teacher,   speaking  of  the   outlook  for  the  ITegr 

child  said: 

"Segregation  in  industr3-",  in 
government  work,   -  the  armiy;  np.rjy, 
and  other  tranche  &  ha s  decreased  his 
possicilities  for  earning  0  living 
a.nd  has  tp.kcn  a\va3\^  much  needed  in- 
spiration  to  spur  him.  on « 

The  opinions  expressed  atove,   supported  1'3^  simiil-  r  one 

from  m.any  other  interested  and  well-informed  citizens  of 

"both  races,   convince  us  that  we  must  place  great  em.phasis 


upon  the  v/hole  matter  of  employmeri't  -oppcrtuni  ti e a ,  ran^-c  cf 
job  holdings,  conditions  of  work,   the  extent  of  o ■ por turi ti . : 
for  advancement,   and   the  roles  ?rni  oh  hj.Vf-    oc  tn  assiiO-nrd  to 
Hegro  v/orkers  "by  employ  ers ,..  labor  unions,   Atjitc  employe-is, 
the   schools,  public  opinion,  and  finally,    oy  iiugro  v/orlrcirs 
themselves . 

1.     Brief  l-iackground  of  xKf^ro  l-ir^ployTrient  in  I'v-nnsylvania 
'-•-he  cnsus  report  for  1930  ,-;avc  tb,.  empl oynie nt  uf  -L-,grGv_ 
in  Pennsylvania  as  2l4  ,319,  amonr  vvh om  ^;er  c  143 , 288  JiLgro 
males  an-l  66,(^31  females.     61/c  of   th^,   totcl  iTcgro  population 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  gainfully  (jnploycd  in  ]'.-30, 
before  the  depression  began  to  take   its  toll.     Ihe  percentage 
of  gainfully  employed  miales  was  82.9,   of  fem-'lts,   3o .    . '  ' 
JMe^tro  mc.  les  were  concentrated  heavily  in  common  ]/  T-or 
capacities,   as  Table  I  points  out:^'^'' 

Table  I 

 Ltl/JjIKG  OCGJPaTIOITS  l^SGiiC-OIT 


1 


La'jorers  and  Helpers , 

Building  Construction  ;  IT,  3  ^^6 


i 


La.l^orers,  Blast  l-'urnaces,  .::.nd 

Steel  Rolling  Mills   !  10,102 


0?.iauf  f  eur s  ,   Truck  l^rivers  and 

Iraction  T^rivere   .      .     .  !  '3,74r 


(Jperatives  ,   Coal  Lin^s         .      .      .      ,      .  .  ! 


Servants     .  7,463 


Janitors  snd  Sextoiis       ,   ^:  ,  633 


'f^orters,    (except  ir  sicre^.     .      ...     .     .     .   j    4 , 3  2  j 

Other  classcs  of  malo  v/orkers  nur^borlKg  more   than  2,000 


195C  Wriie:   laborers,   porterPi,   helper.)  in  .itor.:,^,   roi-.^  jnl 
street  laborers,   ctevjri  railro-. '   i o:.- (_:.•■-> .  ;'-ul:?.ic  s  or  Tic 
lalDorers,   ,;-^.iter3  ,l'^n;;i;4:b:ir't'ny?R  -r       1  ca'':.1  or:  3  „ 

jJomcstic  employment  gave  work  to  6b. 9%  of  the  ^3"-'. i nf iilly 
employed  Negro  rwmcn.     Table  II  gives  th^.   d  istr  i  t  at  i  en  of 
som.e  ether  ocGupationa: 


Table  II 


LEALIO  0CCUP.ITI0N3  C?  ::i;CRO  VOidJiJl^ 


Scrvan  ts 


4Z,474 


Laundry  Operati^^es 


2  7 

j  V/aitreBses     -      .      .    ~.  '.  7' ~      .      ,~f  l,87r 


Ea,  i  r -^r  e  s  s  er  s  an  d  ka  n  i  c  ur  i  3 1 3 


Operativeo,   Cigo.r  and  Tobaocc  -i'V.c;  tor  i  c s  . 


ieacners 


o  c  C 
C  V  V 


632 
6  68 


^1  thouGli  most  of  t  he   em  pi  0     :  nt  gain=^  by  licgro  men  did 
occur  in  unskilled  or  ccnurton  labor   oc  cexj':'.  ti  ens ,   the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  foot-hold  in  industries  is  not  vvithout  its  ad- 
vantages.    The  point  r;.ma,in3,  hov/evcr,    that     a  study  of 
business  cycles  and   imjiii grat ion  vjill  shovv  that  Negrov.3  c- m.£ 
i^ast  in  considerable  numbers  only  when  there  was  a  shortage 
of  European  labor.     The  results  of  such  studies  --re  as  sig- 
nificant for  Pennsylvania  as  for  other  eastern  states.     Thus , 
during  the  World  V/ar  ptriod,  when  production  \va:.s  m.ultipli  :,d 
to  meet     war-time  needs,  also  a  time  auring  which  foreign 
labor  supply  was  bt,iiag  cut  off,  iJegro's  v^^re  recruited  to 
eastern  factories.     The  hsgro  population,   in  th.e  severa.l 


I 


.i 


loca]  it  ic-  whore  tht  nccd  for  -7orkt.r3  was  most  acute,  grrn/ 
very  rapidly.     The  years  of  192/)  and  19:^,o  ar.iiT  -addi t  ic nal 
thousands  of  Negro  worker.?   into  ?Lil-..delphi;.. ,   Jtedt^^n,  Harr 
bur^^,  Pittsburgh  and  cth^r  p-.rts  oi  ..llegh.ny  C:;unty,  Cheetu 
and  Coatesvillo  to  v/ork  in  :jt.....l  milU,   rai  liond  yard?,  nhip 
yards,  and  along  the  pi.ro.     in  19-.5,  mor.:   t:.  n  57,000 
p^rsonc  were  employed   in       ntj^ylv.m  ia   indu;:  tries  and  the 
proportion  of  N'.;6rocs  reached  the   hi  =  :h  point  of  4.19;.?  of  the 
total  industrial  workers.     So  far  a  .j  the   number  of  jobs  is 
concerned,   employment  in  many  otb.r  areas  v/as  Just  as  good 
as   in  industry. 

In  Allegheny  County,  Negro  coal  miners  increased  vtry 
rapidly.     The  Negro's  entrance  into   the  coui  runiug  in-uacr. 
in  large  numbers  came  during  192G  and  lO:-]?  in  th.;  rcl^  of 
strike-breakers.     "As  late  cs  1920  only  l'^  Negroes  ha.d  be...  n 
employed  as  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  District.     Prior  to  the 
1927  coal  strike,   1%  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Coiapany's  normal 
fo-ce  of  11,000  and  20;:^  of  the  Pittsburgh  Te-rmi:r..l  Coal 
Company's  normal  force  of  3,000  Were  Negroes.     l)urine  the 
strike   the  number  of  Negroes  employed  by  the  littsbur^.h  Coal 
Coiprny  rose  to  3,500  or  40^^  of  the    total    In  December,  1927. 

As  Table  in  inaioates,   trere  was  a   steady  decreast  in 
the  mJLmber  of  industri;;.l  a^orker,::   in  the  Ctate  from  1923  to 
1932.    During  these  years  the  perr> tige  of  Negro  workers  de- 
clined from  4.1^  to  2.73,     m  1935,   the   nu:nber  of  worJcers 
began  to   increase  but  the  percentage  of  increase  was  much 
lower  for  Negro  than  for  v/hite  workers. 
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Ta'ble  III 


YEAR 

I'otal 
v/age 
il^  arrier  s 

llegr  0 

ler 

- 

c 

ro 

_J^2_2_  

1,248,905  ■ 

 ^j_569  

/■  ~'- 

1923 

1,363,986 

57  ,  Ilk: 

4  . 

1924 

1,269,165 

49,345 

3 . 

9  3 

1925 

1,275,044 

52 ,066 

4  . 

03 

1926 

1,298,731 

54,122 

4. 

18 

1927 

1,278,904 

49 ,818 

3. 

89 

1928 

1,237,970 

 46_^-6  

3 . 

78 

1929 

1,275,24  5 

 i5^3;/7  

3 . 

60__ 

1950 

1  ,191,933 

^  ^  ,   /  iJ  <c 

'~j  • 

5o 

1931 

1,035,113 

V  ^      r  -1  ^ 

^ . 

97 

1932 

929, 022 

25,392 

2. 

73 

1933 

1,015,298 

28,875 

2. 

84 

1934 

1 , 092, 784 

30,19^. 

2. 

76 

1935 

1,122,952 

30 , 654 

2. 

75 

1936 

1,216, 727 

34 , 790 

2. 

86 

1937 

1,284 ,439 

36 , 967 

83 

1938 

1,093,056 

30,140 

2. 

76 

1939 

1,016,056 

32 , 216 

2. 

77 

Taking  1923,   the  peak  year,   as  basic,  v;hen  57,112  of 
the  State's  1,363,986  ir'dustrial  ^Aorkers  ^.vere  l;egroes,  Tallf^ 
IV  shows  that  the   percentage  of  di s plac einerit  of  -!-'-egio  vyorkers 
exceeded  that  of  v;hites  many  tin^'cr;: 


Tatle  IV 


TRENDS  IN  IKrUSTRI.:.!  SMPLC^j£:^hl   III  2 T^lKliS  YIA^ '  Y'lA 


ThCli  1^2 A  TO 

li)-3^  ■    .-•  ' 

'■ 

No .  of 

I'erc  nt- 

No.  •  of 

P  <i  r  c  f-  n  t  ► 

Year- 

;  

V/hi  t  e 
.'0  rK  '.i  s 

age  .af. 
■.■'hi  ts 

Nuf;ro 
Woxk'^r  3„ 

ere? 

N..t"ro  . 

1924 

l,2l9,,-o 

i; 

V-     6  r  ,  > 
 „. 

1^:^.-71 

1925 

1  ,222, 973 

6  .  .': 

j      ^:^^•0t6  • 

[  8.83 

1926 

1 ,244, 659 

■     4  ,  7  7 

1      54,122-  • 

■  5.23 

1927 

1,230,066 

 4-  .  —  ..  

5.  C8 

i  49,813 

'  -  12 . 77 

i928 

•1,151,134 

;     0.86     I      46 ,636 

■  17. 99 

.  .  J 

1929 

'1,229,368 

^     5  . 94 

45,877 

193S 

1,152,251 

'  11.86 

39, 732 

■  30._3j 

1931 

l,050,a97 

;  19. 63-  j 

32,216 

■;  .5:J 

19  32 

9  3  3, 630 

■  30.92  J 
—  i 

2rv,  392 

1933 

986,423 

2^x.58  1 
i  _ — f. 

28,8  75  ■ 

•  1 

1934 

1 , 062 , 590 

18.73  ' 

i 

30,19-  ■ 

1935 

1,092,290 

1 

r  16.45  i 

30  .  65-'- 

^.  ..„  ...  ^  ,      •       ■  ' 

1 

•CB .  32  j 

1936 

1 ,181 , 937 

'     9 . 58  1 

1 

3^. 7-  0 

3u. 03 : 

1937 

1,24  7, -.62 

 h 

-.56  1 

36 , 9  67 

35  .27 

1933 

l,06-3,506 

-  — r- 

18.-70  j 

30,1.  0  i 

- 

1939 

.__j^a29^'?_'7_  _ 

 .   1 — 

—  f- 

32,216  \ 

Ihe  picture  presented  by  Icbloa  III  'i!:d  IV  is  iihtlr-.ct er- 
istic of  .vh^it  h:^.ppened  in  all  ar^.a^  of  e);ipl  oynien t .     In  !■  ct. 
there  are  rather  positive  indications  th-  t  untjn^aoynicn t  ray 
have  been  even  worse  in  other  areas.     Many  typ.^s  of  factors 
including  personal,  social,   racial,  ecoiiomic  ,  technical,  0  nd 
otherwise,  have  combined  to  producti  th.,  \w.ry  drastic  r.,duc!i 
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in  Negro  emplc:srrn<=  nt  as  dt-pictucl   in  Tabl.;-  Ill  end  IV.  '-Yqj 

Negro  workerG  "first  to  "be   fired  l  nd   the  la.^t  to  b  rij.dv 
For   the  moment,   lot  us  d-.-al  wilt  t-.-jno  "C:.,ctorG  'vhicV  v.-\.;j-:.,  1' 
.■'.y  caused  by  the  "tim.^s"  therna  .Iv'/o,   not  i  or(:c  tt  in/' ,   ho'--  vi.  v. 
the  int-^rnlay  of  the  fnctcre  to  be       n  t  Lo  n^  ci   in  Ge^Ctiop  Tv/o, 

Primarily,   the  ohief  ocoupc  ti-^Ts  in  7/hicb  i'w:groc  n  - 
gaged  \/er^-  mcr^  oev^^rely  riff:,Gt.,d  by  ih-.-  di.  pr^>.  nai  on  th-.n  cV  . 
occupations.     For   inrstonce,   th-.:   l„t-dcv;n  in  tt  -..-   liuij.-:  in;  ..-.ni 
construction  trades  resulted  in  th*:.  d  iaplc.  com>.  nt  oi'  tb.'usc.nda 
of  H^-gro  laborers  thureby  employed.     The  slo\/ing  up  of  st  .d 
production  causes  mriny  to  (,ive  ur  jobs  ■./on  in  the  Stuc-lton, 
Coatesvillc,  and  the  Pittsburgh  ar  •..•;.?« .     'ih.,  r^.  duct  ion  of  the 
shipping  activities  in  and   ouc  et    nn^  x  jrt  of  j'hiladf^lphia 
put  out  of  woigk  y  wholly  or  part  -  tir-.u ,   thou  3  a  no..?  of      axo  lor5f> 
shoremen . 

.7hilo  the  exciueion  and  r  ^j?triot  i'/r  p'-^lioi:.,^  ;;f  busin-..  ss 
establishments  have  ii  indercd  li^gro  c  i  ti     n  .3  of  the  ota.  te  for 
soorijs  of  years,  N-.^rOcn  h.ve   shared  th<j  jobs   in  th-^  doncstio 
service   fields  in  nunibert'  far   in  exces:-:  of  their  proportion  i: 
the  total  x^'Gpul-^- 1  io  n .     Hov/ever,   the  depression  wan  accomp-..i;i  e 
by  considerable  reduction   in  family  incomies  30  tl   t  Lhcus';  Tjc- e 
of  Negroes  either  l0;-7t  their  jobs  or  th,;ir  a'ac^^-s       r.  redvic 
btlov;  the  requirement?  of  bare  exi.-^t-noe,     Inde^ai,  reli^-f 
grants,    in  numerous   instances,  are  kno\/n  to   be  mor^  pr 0 1  i  l.. b j_ e- 
than  certain  v/ages  offered  in  the  domestic  service  fir,ia;i.  Th'.- 
so-called  "  sla  ve  -  m.arke  ts"  which  orc-e  as  a  result  of  these 
general  conditions  are  v^oll  bnovvn  , 

The  fcllciiring  quotation  from:  .  un^-mploym -n t  :-\'r '/<  ;•/ 
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(4) 

in  Allegheny  County  is  rather  significant: 

'■^he  foreign-torn  v^orkcrs  and  the 
colored  v;orkers  3.Tt   tc  a  very  l&r^:e  ex- 
tent unoicilled  lalor  heavily  concentrated 
in  those  lines  ci   ac\.ivity  v/hich  v;ere 
more  nearly  paralj/zad  during  the  depression, 
such  as  heavy  Lianuf acturing  and  construction. 
Ihe  foreign-corn  are  grea.tly  concentrated  in 
communities  in  which  op;;^7ortunities  for  girls 
and  women  s  re  limited,     lor  I'egro  girls  end 
women  also,  gainful  op;oor  tuniti .  s  are 
limited,   existing  1?  rgely  in  donestic  se:.- 
vice  and  related  menial  taslrs  in  v-Lich, 
with  the  crash  of  hoth  fairiily  and  tusiness 
income,  curtailment  was  severe." 

Secondly,  the  fact  remains  that  the  legro  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  "business  establishment s  are  the  new  comers  havi 
the  least  favorable  length-of -service  records;     and,  as  a 
result,   they  occupy  the  position  of  marginal  wcrliers.  I'nia 
is  but  another  wa^^  of  saying  tliat  the  i^iegro  is  the  Ir^st  tc 
be  hired  and   the  first  to  be  fired.     Em.ployees  with  senicrit 
have  had  greater  opportunities  to  v;ork  them.selves  into  the 
good  graces  of   the  management  -a.-'x:  to  establish  the  impresjio 
that  their  services  are  more  inc  :^ -ipensable  .  Cccasicnally, 
various  m.eans  other  than- s  eni  or  i  ty  are  usea  to  influence  the 
management  in  the   selt;ction  of  employees  to  be  retained;  in 
such  instances,  the  Negro  suffers  most. 

A  third  factor  operating  against  the  legro  worker  has 
been  his  lesser  skill  in  instances  where  he  is  throvrr,  in 
competition  with  workers  of  many  years  of  expei-ienct.  v/hcn 
jobs  are  at  a  premium,  skilled  workers  have  often  applit'-^  f 
jobs  of  lesser  skill  than  those  to  w^hich  tney  are  accustor.  :d 
Thus,   in  order  to  increase  production,  without  increasing  1-} 
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cDstd,  Negro  v/orkcr^  \k  re  di  1:  C'.:  d  .  A 1  ( , h  th*.  i'cgr-::  suff- 
this  procedure-   is  often  r-.t?,ar5  ed  r. ...  ■•>u..i  ncos  pre  ot ice  , 

Fourth,   technolo^;'. ic'J,  advene. ■;><.•  tib  t;..:.^.c:  itj  hcr.vic 3t  toil 
on  unskilled  and  s iwmi-skilled  wzrk^r^i.    M.reov^r,  v/hen  tt.ch- 
nological  advancement  cradicat.s  or  rcducL.-:,   to  a  bcr^  minimiorn 
entir..  diviiiiona  of  Industrie  d,  un:3kiiled  and  3  .mi-^ki lli.d 
v/orkers  find  it  most  difficult  to  .idjuct  tb^^ms.  1  v^ a  find  rlyo 
to  find  RoviT  employmunt .     Since  the  vast  majority  of  ileg^o  \/ork 
ers  are  unskilled  and  semi-ekillcd ,   the  consef^uenceB  of 
technological  unemployment  affcct  llwcrocs  more  severely  than 
other  v/ork^-rs.     For  osample ,   in  PittL-turgh ,  machine  technolof;.;' 
has  advanced  rtipidly  in  the   steel  industry,  uith  tht  reault 
that  the  number  of  Negroes  employed  has  been  steadily  diminisli 
ing  in  proportion  to  th^.   total  working  f  :rce. 

Due  to  the  f:ur  factors  li..^tcd  libovc.  end  thcsu  of  oectiotj 
Tv/o  ,  an  employment   sur.Y3^  of  Phile.'.ie!'  phir. ,  for  in3t;.;ncu  ,  made 
by  the  Industrial  Bep^irtm..  nt  of  tlK  uoiV'^r  si  ty  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1931,  r^veeled  that  H-,.;grot.  s  Were  unem,;loy'-d  to   th^  ^xtent 
of  34.8,'?  of  their  total  ^mpl oy."'.blo  number.     In  oth^r  ;/.:rds, 
one    of  --.very  3  Negro  pv.rsono  of  employable  st'.ti.'.s  war;  i/ithn't 
a  job.    At  the  same   time   the  p^jrcentage   of  une>:ipi  jy..;d  netiv, 
whites  v/as  23.9;  and  of  f  or  e  ign-b,:rn  whites,   25.0.     iTv.gr:  n  I 
workers  sh:\7ed  an  une-mployed  ratio  of  56. 8f^. 

Later  figures  released  during   the  spring  of  1933   indie-  t 
that  50^  of  the  employable  Negro  worJ^^rs  v;ere  unempl..yed.  Tf.. 
unemployment  rate  for  white  v/orkers  trailed  fr..m  10  to  15 
points  lower  ,  a   tendency  which  prevailed  \/i  "ch  very  little  iliic 
tuation  throughout  the  depr^-ssi:)n  period*    As   of  ^^pril,  1953, 
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59%  of  thT  employa'i?! e  l^^egro  N^'rk"-:r3  ^'.'crc  un^mplcy ed ;  vjhcreas 
only  44/^  and  4  3.6^  of  the  nat:.i-:e  vr.i  C  r  'i r.  f  or  cigiti-torn  em- 
ployable A'orkera  respective,  ly  ,  v;^:  ..  ancnploy'-d. 

In  Pittsburgh,   tl^LO  picture  was  also  one  of  a  dispropora 
tionate  unemployment  of  Negro  \<orkers.     i^s  late  as  1937,  accord- 
ing to  the  Unemployment  Cuksus  of  tkat  ycy.r,  lu-gro-'-'i  co^;pri3.d 
approximately  17.4:1  of  the  city's  unemployed  vAiilu  th-.ir  p  ^~ 
ccntages  in  the  total  employable  population  v;as  mer..ly  8,4a'. 
Of  these  to  tally''.aTi^.pi9;ted ,   those  working  on  emer^-er.oy  proj-^cts- 
and  those  pertly  employed,  l^"L.groe3  comprised  17.7)'^,   2.3.0%;  ne 
12.8^,   respectively.     In  1937,   16,299  Pittsburgh  I^Fcgroes  were 
unemployed.     In  other  wiords,  40/t  of  the  iNiegro  employable 
population  was  unemployed,  while  of  the  -^'i€,684  employable 
whites  only  83,916  or  1^.2%  were  unem-plo:>  ed . 

Table  V  gives  numbers  of  unemployed  Negro  workers  for  rlit 
St':ite  and  its  two  leading  cities  is  of  195:!;". 


TOTALLY  mi^H^lPLCYljlD  }BGRO  P3^S01jS  R" 1 3T^]K;]D  IN  1937 


Sex  and 

Occupational  Group 

State 

Phi  la - 

d  el  ijhia 

Pit  t  p.- 
bLjr/'h 

Male  i^egro  Population 
Age  15  to  74  (l93.(5) 

161, 66S 

8;, 73."^ 

20 , 997 

Number  Unemployed 

Male 

Professional  Persona 

448 

298 

67 

^Farmers   (ovmers  &  tenants) 

64 

3 

Other  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials 

206 

140 

20 

(illerks  &  iiindred  workers 

"^M  - 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen 

^  ,  ^14 

2,  779 

Somi-skilled  workers 

____6_,oS5  

4,217 

"Tarm  laborers 

^51 

"26 

TTtlier  lalDorers 

~-TT;m^ — 

'     10";  076"  "" 

■2";  31 6 

Servant  cl£isses 

4,80"2 

3',1I8^T"'" 

Occupati  on  not  reported 

"t9b  "' 

Isfew  workers 

r  P68 

12 


Tablf  V  ^continued) 


Srx  ?.nd 

Occupational  Group 

state 

Phi  la - 

d  clT)hia 

Pitts- 

"burp-n 

lf.ma.le 
Prcf eBsion-^.l  Persons 

345 

67 

Farmers   (ovmers  Sc  tenants") 

"""3 

O'tHer  XT  opr i  e  For  s  ,  man-rtger 
and  officials 

29 

2G 

26 

Clerks  &  kir.drcd  vvorksrs 
okilled  vvcr¥ef  .3  T  rdrtinen 



"■■■^  sS 

C2'-: 

S  GiK  i  -  ski  1  le  d~  vv  o'rk  e  Ta 

By-. 

l'-:;rTn~Tat)0iN':  i  s 

Other  ld'borcr3 

^'  J  O  J_ 

^TTr van  t  c  la  s  s  c  s 

TTc c irnaTi'oli  not  3? e p or" t e d' 

i  J  -1.  c  6 

7  /6"29 



7o7 
'258 

2.  Present  xilmployiYi-sn t 

of  -i-^J  c^'- 

ro  .  s  in  -'^c 

nnff3<ivania 

Bus  i  n  e  3  s 

ii]s  talil 

i  fl*av;._  nt  P: 

l^ue  to  the  fact  that  1940  cu  nsus  figure  3  on  occu:i.;'".ti  one 


"by  race ,  sex,   etc .  ,  are  not  avail'ille ,  i.n  effort  has  'been  Jatvd.. 
to  obtain  ::  representative  s  mpl^.  of  bubin....3S  e  stabli  ehn.-^  nt  s 
throughout  thu  Gt-  te  in  order  that  vje  va^  y  get  r   cross-s^ cti en'  1 
view  of  the  i^cgro'a  p'\rti  cipati  on  therein.     In  this  co  nn  _  et r. 
more  than  4,0Q0  questionnaires  have  "b.-'^n  mailed  to  em^.loy-ri 
whose  names  were  drawn  from  the  ^inth  Industrial  -Jirvctcr,/. 
More  than  3,500  questionnaires  were  ser.t  to  other  types  of 
business  concerns.     l\o  cjue  sti  onnair  e  s  vv.re  sent  to  business 
establishments  in  localities  in  v;hich  thtre  were  less  than  c 
hundred  Negroes.     In  order  to  keep  abreriBt  of  employment  tr^-r.d:„ 
due  to  the  i^iat  j  onal  -defense  J-Togram.,   oui'   que  s  ti  onn:^  ir  ^.  s  have 
been  sent  out  r;*  t  different  times     nd   eft...n  to  the  SEime  ccncfrn.;. 
Ihe  present   sampl .  consists  of  510  representative  business 
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e fitabli shment s  ocvcring  the  whole  State  frcm  the  p*;riod  of 
Docemher  9,   1940  to  Arjril  8,   1941.     Ih&ac  510  firms  employed 
178,581  persona  of  whom  5,535  oi    :  .0  9%  w^- i  e  x^egroes .  ^his 
figure  is  pcr'ir.pa  in  f "  "■/ :^  j,-         the  firms  which  do  hire 

Negroes ,     Table  VI  giv^ an  e.nv.ljhi  'i,  -d    che   total  number  of 
jndustrial  and  mining  .'Vjrk'.rs  in  the  St.-'.t^,  for  the  yeu.r  1939, 
It  will  06  noted  from  Tablf  31'  that  degrees  constituted  2,77% 
of  ihe  total  workers.     Uur  sample  included  buiidiiig  .ind 
construction  firms,   transportation  firms,   service,  and  retail 
firms  as  well        mining  and  industrial  firms.     Moreover,  sincc 
December,  1939  there  h?.3  been  an  increase  in  th:  numb'. r  of 
Negro  employees  in  all  fields.     However,  all  evid«-nc  pcinto 


tc  the  fact  that  despite  the  Na 

ticnal  I^efense  Irograra, 

J-v,gr:^ 

employment  hardly  exceeds  2^Q% 

zt  the  total 

working  pepula- 

tion  of  business  establishments 

• 

Table 

VI 

i3K'3  ;:il\ffLOY73E 

IN 

MANUFACTURING  .U.D  MJlil 

l^G  ..STABLISlLLuNTS 

Pennsylvania ,     1 939 

Class  of  Industry 

■<^mer  i  can  3 
,  (whi to ) 

/imericans     i-or  eigne 
(colored ) 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

25,75  6 

2,149 

927 

^lay ,  glass  &  stone  products 

38,357 

1 ,267 

2,  983 

Food  and  kindred  products 

71,120 

1,761 

..;     F-  -7  ~ 

<J  ,  y.' 

Leather  &  rubber  goods 

31,842 

44  6 

1 ,  '=5-: 

Lumler  and  its  manufacture 
Metals  nnd  metal  products 
Mine  anl  quarry  preduota 
Paper  and  printing  indui-.tries 

20,481 
302,471 
136,167 
239 , 398 

258 
10 ,952 
3,  589 
3  ,  531 

301 
3  7  ,604 
52, 275 

C"ig33  of  Inch'strv 

Tobacco  ani  its  producls 
MiscellaKcOus  product 3 
Hailror.d  repair  Ghopa 


Grand  T:;tal 


If , 348 
4  9, 705 
30, 298 


. -;ii  ;rioa?i.j  i 


1 ,  341 
5,110 
494 


1,016, 056 


32,216 


'reif-'TV-.r 


1 ,81.^ 
3,895 


113,  oi.^ 


^^ince  such  a  iTge  pr opor t ior:i  --^f  -L^iegro-s  v^ork  in  domestic 

service,   it  would  have  b-ier.  htlijful  to  have  obtained  a  rtprt,- 

sentative  sample  from  this  area  of  employment,     -^ue  t:.'  Gi-.rf 

d  i  rec  tly , 

limitations,  we  wert;  loot  able  to  co  .1  le  c_y/primriry  data  on  this 
aspect  of  em.pl'.-.yme  nt .     Ecwbeit,  from  other  schedules  and  ques- 
tionnaires dealing  v^fith  other  topics,  and  from  oth^r  sturces, 
we  -3 re  able  to  get  somewhat  of  a  reliable  picture  .  f  the  domceti 
employment  situation.     'j-his  I'iclo  hcis  be...n  m.-i"':.  drastically 
affected  than  other  areas  of  em  pi  oyment .     I'art- time  cmplcyment 
and  low  v\/ages  are   even  more  severe  in  the  domestic  than  in 
other  areas  of  iNiegro  empl^^yment. 

-(Attention  may  be  called  to  thv       ct  th.-.t  whei  •..•;Vi-:r  i'..gur.,  s 
are  given  for  native  whites,  foreigners,   and  liegrces,  1  ji- -lei 
exceed  i-^egroes  in  the  percentages  ^f  em.ployment.     -^his  ebt-^in:: 
even  in  the  defense  industries.     Y.-^r  C.mmi  ssi  on  submits  th"' 
na.  t  i  V     I'^m  er  i  can  i'^'e  gr  0  e  s  sh .  u  1  d  hr  v e  th  <i  s  am e  e  mp  1  wy n  t 
opportunities  as  other  notive  Americans. 

"hile   it  is    true  that  those  firms  which  hire  Ne^poo  es  d. 
so  in  excess   of  the  i^egr^'s  proportion  in  the   t.^tal     opula  ti .  n , 
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novcrtholeoG  ,   they  roL-gate  raoru  than.  BO^-^-^tiic^ij^-gr.  vjrl.or 
t^  the  unskilled  :.nd  sural  -  oiii  lied   ,■  rlsJ  ■     le   iho  technical, 
mancg-cr  iel ,  oxecucive  ,  r-.dmln  lo  cr:.  t     .  ^  uel  oinil:~r  p-jsi  ti.nn  , 
Hogrccs  are  a  negl  igi  ^-l'-  eu.-^n^-it.:-  .     In  eii^rt,  lTogr:e  3 ,  as  a 
gr:up,  c.rc  given  the   In/ust  paid  j  ..bs   le  -  v  ry  type    :f  buein^ 
concern.     V/h^-n  this  fact  ie  eval'aatod  in  terra/    f  tao  va^t 
number  -f  Negroes  whe  3e  e.le  inc-^ni.   13  som^  f-rm  -i  pul^lic  ;r 
privrte  charity,    it  hecomce  ovidjnt  tnat  the   income  th- 
Negr-  p-pulatien  is  far  helovr  the  l-v/.;.^t   inc^n..  gr-u-^  in  the 
v/hite  race. 

All  concc-rns  wc-ro  asked  to   i  nd  ic.i  tc  uh..  ther  or  net  they 
employed  ITegroes  and   if  eo,  did  their  respective  fireie  hav 
restrictive  policies  regarding  the   types  of  empleyoont  ^:ivrn 
Negr  oe  s . 

In  suminary,  our  returns  indie.-;  te  that  the  chief  reasons 
given  for  the  exclusi:n  or  reetr:'  ctien  -^f  ITugre  worh-rs  seen 
1 0  be  : 

1.     iTegrees  are  eot  i/nployed  because 
■  it  has  be-n  the   custom  of   the  "  '■ 

firm  to  employ    only  v^rhitus. 
'  2.     Negrees  allegedly  lack  training  " 

to  do  skilled  tasks  involved. 

3.  Negroes  have  not  'ipplied  for  v;ork. 

4.  Unionization  prtv-a/ts  the  employ- 
ment of  Ni-gr  oe  s. 

5.  Hegre  es  ^md  v/hite  a  do  net  v/ ork 
together  harmoniously. 

Thus,  puDlic   opinion,   the   employer,  and  labor  uni:ns  eJ. 

contribute  to  discriminatory  policies  against  the  emplo^Tn.aa': 

of  negroes.     Due    to  the  ramifications  of  prcjudic.  end  c^^-^-t 

incr>-ased  competition   in  the    labor  market,  the   natiuv    m"  t'' 

supply  of  Negro  labor  has   influenced  public   opinion,   on  the 

demand  side   of   the  picture .     It  Is  c.  nsid  c-rod  prop  r  t  give 


■  1  :l 
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c^rtr.in  types  of  v/ork  to  lTcp;r  00  j  L;nd.  to  rcfuao  them  ^thtr,?. 
Thio  o-oinion     ha^,    in  r-^-irj  cu3-^a,  1'C;;n  fad:il3h,   p.2  ttot  a  chr.ngL 
in  5  tylo  hd  n  often  d  •.     i  Vi_  d  'J-Z-         "-f  J  ;l-s  •-7  hie  li  t  h^y  f -^rncr  ly 
held.     This  is  p.?.  r  t  i  c  ulc  r  ly  xjao        0.  .■rioijt  ic  and  por  j  Jon  1 
3orvio^. 

Public  opinion  is,   in  p'lrt,   of  coursu,  a  compos iCi.  of 
the  opinionn  of  ?.ll  enplcycrs  s that  cftcn  a  nv.ro  forcm-^.n 
formulates  omployment  policies  v/ith  respcjct  to  Negroes..  0\ir 
office  has  records  which  indicate-  that  t  0  of ti-n  employers 
misjudgo  puhlic  opinion  with  re?poct  to  the-  positions  ofNcgrocs 
may  hold.     The  public   ir    often  much  norw   tolerant  than  m'^ny 
employers  soom  to   indirrcitc.     The  role  of  s  :rie  unions  in  re- 
stricting the  einployment   zf  Negroes,  regardl^-s^?  of  the  opini 
or  indifference  of  the  employer,    is  v/oll  kn'^vvn.     Because  :,f 
the  exclusions  r.nd  restrictive..-  policies  of  tho-   vr  st  mt.jjrity 
of  iirn.~  and  lahjr  uni-^ns,  many  r^^greod  h^-ceme  discouraged  and 
fail  to  apply  i^r  vvorl:  at  a  uL-'iTj*..  r    "i   lirri:.     Admit  tinf,  ti,;-  t 
m"'.  ny  employers  ra^.y  'ol    in  lit  or  uh^.o    oh.,  y  say  tliat  n  ;  I'^-pr  ; 
has  applied,  we  have  r  •  :a  s  ^  n   to  h>  1  i..  Vw  the.  t ,    in  some   instance  s, 
th^.   statement  is  true.     In  such   i  ns  t.i  ncc  .j ,   the   ..mpley^r  cr  n 
hardly  he  at  fault. 

In  spite  of  the   lovv  status  of  Ilegr  ;  -v/erkcrs  in  tlx 
majority  of  business  establishments,  most  e'mploycrs  f^.  I  te.  l 
the  ITegro  can  hope  fer  advancement   into  higher  ix.y  positi.a 
p  r  e  V  id  e-  d  he   i  m  pT  0  v  c  s  t h  e  r  u e.  1  i  t  y  e  f  his  la  b  ^  r  i     I'l  0  s  t  p  i'  0  b ,  n  1  y 
this  indicates  that  racial  discrimination  c- n  be   overcome ,    j  n 
many   instances,  by  abjVv.  averr^go  r;nd  e  ::cL-pti  mr-.l  rcoilit^    •  ir 
pcrf  :r  ma  nee.     S  0  me  e  mpl  0  y  e  r  s  r  e  c  omm  e  n  d  e  d  ra  0  r  c  ^  c!  uc  a  t  i  0  n  , 
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particularly  in  the  vcicati  ...nal  •  r ts ,  z  s  n  rr.euns  of  im])r  v:. 
the   quality  :f  vrir Icmanship  i"  nd  pir-p  ring  the  \;ay  f.r  better  j  .  L/ 
holdings.     In  other  cases,  it  was  advised  th"  t  lH;gro  v/'.rlC'ira 
try  tc  iraprcvc  certain  pcrbcnal  qu-^liti^a  which  tend  tw  h.ld 
them  "back;  to  avoid  intoxicati  .n ,   gt^,aling,  dishonesty,  and 
tardiness . 

On  the  empl.";yment  questi  .-na  -jr.  L:  ,  v.  r:<tin^T  ^  f  j-\-f~rc  em- 
ployees was  requested  with  respect  tc  punctuality,  dcps,nda"bili ty , 
honesty,  efficiency,  interest  in  work,  reli-abn  li  ty ,  and 
regularity.    'J-hc  returns  from  the  c>tatc  sample  distribute  c-s 
f.'llows: 


RATING  OF  ]^GRO  SL^PLCYJRS  ON  I-JR3CI.AL  C  UALITIJ S 


Punc- 

Ratincs  tuality 

Depend- 
ability 

Honesty 

Effi- 
ciency 

Intcircst 
in  Vv'^rk 

Relia- 
bility 

1 

1  .  1  ■■ 

Exctllent  or 
Very  good 

12 

3 

8 

6 

1  1 

1  ■■' 

Satisfact  ory 
cr  Gccd 

40 

29 

36 

27 

^9 

26 

28 

Average  or 
Pa  i  r 

47 

28 

■ 

36 

40 

38 

16 

27 

Variable  : 
Yes  uT  i^fo 

i  ! 

j  j 
4        I  9 

11 

8 

7 

—  1 

Below  ^v or age 
.r  Poor 
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^  — j 

7  ; 

1 
( 

■]2       !  10 

17  ! 

16 

24 

Tabic  VII  affords  uvidotjce  of  the       ot  thv  t  th.       firms  Vi/hicl 
do  employ  i^cgrc  I'.ber  find  it,   in  the  vi.st  majority  of  insto.ijc  3 
very  satisfactory. 


'ihat  Negroes  ar^  capable  of  rendering  effici^;nt,  d^p..i-.ii 
and  reliable  service  was  estoblishcd  by  the     Negro  Survey  of 


re  nn  3:' Ivan \a  c^rduotc^C         the  Doi.:ir  tirio  n  t        J'/lfarti   in  ISS'l, 
At  thao  t*me  oc^re^   :f  enpl^yers  :f  Hegr..   lalojr,   including  bucI 
c:mpanies  as  the  Pcnnr:ylvan  la  Kcilr^ad,  Unitod  Ga  .3  Ttaprj  vc^^  'it . 
Philadolph;a  Rapid  Transit,  Wo  stingh.^uso  Electric,  Lukjnc 
St  Gel  W^rk;:-,  A'cLintic  Rc-fining,   tc  namii  r.  fcv/,  wor..  highly 
c  cnplir;.antary  cf  thoir  c-^lcrod  enpljyco3.     One-  firi.i  rupii-;!. 
"Th^y  2  ro  am:ng  the  buot  v;g  hi.     "  ;  ancthur,  "Ao  g  - -^d  or 
p?cb.a"b:[y  better  than  v/hitea  fcr  s^jrvices  required";  a  ti:ii'd, 
"(J'jmpaTC-  favorably  with  ^ther  grcupj."    A  petr:louu  refining 
c  :Tnpary  employing  zyct  600  Negro  v/orkcr3  at  the  tine,  with 
nearly  :n^-half  skilled   or  semi-ckillod  positions  remarked: 
"Wc  find  colcred  labor  an'  efficient,  regular  'o.nd  desirable  as 
othci   races,"     Your  C  ommic   i  on  has  in   its  files  hundreds  of 
c  tatem<-nt,i  just  as  good  as  these. 

Fai tbiTulness  to  those  who  £-ive  him  r   "square  d.al"  is 
an  almost  universal  trait   ";f  the  lJ^'£.,ro.    Even  in  spite  of 
restrictions  and  exclusion:',  and   in  spite  of  the  fact  thr' t 
almost  any  foreigner  has  a  better  chance   of  prom.otiin,  sal;  c 
and  other  farms  of  disloyalty  are  practically  nil  cva^ng  L^gi  . 
workers.     C  onsecuently ,    it  is   impossible   to  undcfis  t:,u]d  v/hy 
Hcgro  worlccris  are  not  employed   in  larger  numbers  •''.nd  v/hy  the^ 
arc  not  givcfj  better   opportunities  for  advancement   bo  rcspon 
sible  pes  it  i  ins  in  the  business  establ  ishm^-nts  of  the  State. 

3 ,  Unemployment  and  Charity 
■.7ith  underprivileged  and  economically   insecure  people, 
it   is  bi\t  3  short  step  frnn  the   loss  of  jobs  to  dependency  upon 
charity.     It,  19:W.    it  was  reported  tb.;t  10,Q9/a  of  those  re- 
ceiving gerera.L  assistance   in  t  L-.   .7,  +  '  tc  ''^e"^e  JTegr  oeo ,  This 


laade  the  participation  of  l.t.groes  on  relief  roll,  ncrt  +  n^.:i 
four  times  as  great  as  their  proportion  of  the   iot£^l  populatio.i 
The  discrepancy  Let'w^sen  proportion  ir:  the  tctaj  populatacn, 
unemployment,  r-lief,  and  \>Tk  proportions  is  brought  out  in 
Tahle  Yin,     If  the  figures  for  h:       aid  ic  d...pcnd-:nt  cMld^-.n, 
hlind  pensions,   and   o^xer  :^or;ri3  c'^  :..uclic  charity  w  r.,  added, 
one  could  g^t  a  mor.  complete  piciuru  of  tne  cxcessiv.:  d.gre. 
to  T^hich  the  Kegro  citiscns  of    uhe  ::^tat.  arc  d^p.nd.nt  u.on 
public  charity.     while  vve  do  net  knov/  hov;  reliablt,  are  figures 
at  hand  for  all  forma  of  private,  charity,     e  know  the,  t  Jcgrc:: 
are  recipients  of  private  charities  far  in  exc^^ss  of  tlu,ir 
proportion  in  the  total  population  and  also  far  in  .xcess  of 
the  amounts  which  th^y  contribute  to   private:  chariti-,  s. 


Table  VIII 

(^olrARISON  01  PI^RCi-^KTAG^  OJJ  Kx^GRO  TOTAL  U]l..ltrLOYliD  ^Vl  11 
pj^RC^WlAGij]  OF  iOGRO  TO  TOTAL  GEhJRAL  A3SihiTAi-iG J  I^- 
cipi3;HTS  AilD  WITH  FSRGiJiyTAGi;  OF  i^GRO  TO 

TOTAL  VPA  .ilPLOTJJS  


Pi.rc^.ntafce  of  Nefroes   tc  '^ot^l 

Unemployed-Federal  GA  Recipients^  \vIA  -^Ployee 
Census  of  Nov.,   1937      _  Aug .  ,   1957  ^  ^iarcl^__l939__;^ 


The  State 


Phi  lad  el  phi  a 


Pit t  sburgh 


Scrant  on 
l^rie 


Road  ing 


11 .  3 


28,  7 


18.9 


0.8 


3.1 


4.7 


19.9 


:1.9 


0.7 


4  .  0 


3.6 


9.1 
28.0 


21  .  0 
0  .  5 


2... 


6.  £ 


Data  shown  are  for  the  respective  county  units  containing  tL 
ci  tie  3  listed.  4.    •    •       .  • 

■>;-^-  Data  shown  are  for  the  respective  VPA  districts  containing  ^ 

cities  listed. 
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Ti'K.  tondcifjcy        7h-f:r-2Kji:  to   do  un Gr.:pl     u d.  and    :n  r..  li^-f 

many  tinec  their  prcpj.rtiDn  ir.  bl-iuir  rcrpuetive   t;ta3  populr..- 

ti:nG  uac-  found  to  prr-v:-.il        a       t  i  .n -"/id^   ocalc   in  1935. 

Tlie  following  pajoc^e  from  the  r  i,  p :  r  t  ic  rathur  valuaolu: 

"The  Ncgr.;  han  la       i'  rrc^d   t:  3i-ulc 
aid  from  reliof  agen-j  ic  ^  Docauno   :f  all 
the  rcaconj  ■.Thich  af fcc  t  '-/i.  1 1 ■.   ^-r  jjns 
pluo  a  nunl^er  which:  if.;ct  the  liegr  ; 
jnly.     In  general,   the  Negr;:'.?  cc:n^;^iG 
p-:3ition  i^  so    in,3ecure   th;,-'t  he   ha.i  he  en 
one  of  the  \/or3t  victims  of  the  dcprt.  3- 
sion.     He  hc.B  bfTen  forced        relief  r:ll3 
"by  traditional  f asters  directed  agalnct 
him  "becausv   of  his  race." 

In  enumerating  oome   of  the  reaaon?  "which  affect  the  H^gr: 

only",   practically  the  ^-ame  factors  were  given  ar-  v/e  ha.ve  liet^.d 

in  3ecti-n3  One  and  T./o   -f  this  report  a:;  prohlcuG  facing 

Negrces  in  employment.     The  first  six  were: 

"  1 .     G  : nc e  n  tra  t  i e n    ^ f  !•  e gr e^ e  3  in  e c  ;  n om i e 
groups  v/hich  hav^   contributed  rj^aviiy 
t::  the   r^-lief  rolls;   i.e.,  unskilled 
labor  a  nd  d  ome  3 1  i  c  s er  v  ic  e  w  ;rk^  r  o  . 

"2.     L:w^r  wage   scalv:G  for  ITegr  oes  than 
whit  e  3 . 


"5.     Racial  discrimin:  ti.n  in  1  ;ff3 

and  re- empl  ;ymien t .     The  IjeLi"-  ■-/  :ia...,r 
is   traditionally  the  first  to  be 
discharged  and  the   last  to  be  re- 
hired . 


"  4 .     T  he  d  i  npla c erne  n  t   of  ITegr o   le;b  o r  .  Ke 
is  being  cr  ov/ded   jut   of  traui  t  i  Oii.al- 
ly  'Ilegro  jobs',  and  occupational 
shifts  brought  about  by  the  de- 
pression are  crowding  him  out  of 
the  cheap  labor  field. 

"5<     Industrial  cjlor  bans.     There  have 
always  been  industries  v/hich  have 
refused  to  employ  ITegro  workers. 

"3.     Color  bans  among   or  ga.n  ized  labor. 
T he  ITe gr  0  is  f  r c  ^  ue  n  t iy  de n  i e d  'v.-. i.i - 
be r ship  in  labor  unions.  This 


2.1. 


r]  is  or  in:  ■■.nation  has  &evsrely  restricted 
liis  opportuni t ie £  for  employment;, 
partioul'iirly  iiijder   chat  part  of  the 
reco^er^"  prograi^:  vh  i cli  givsL  prcif  j. - 
ence  to  organized  Irlccr," 

Ta'cles  IX  arid  X  indicate  th.r^t,   proportionately,   theri  \va£. 

little  cha.nge   in  the  relief  situation  during  the  yer.r  1939  <> 

Wlie  r e  a  s  t  he  1940  c  e  x)  s u  s  i  n  d  i  c  t e  £■  t  hp  t  He g r o  e  s  r-  r e  4  .       o  f  the 

population.  i6oi3;:"  of  the  dependent  chil-'^ren  arc  llcgroeb,  a. 

fact  which  further  inaicatet  f-nil^''  ai£  org.":nizr;tioD ;   for  i^jhich 

situation  unemployine  nt  pnd  lov   incohi-;  nre  pr.rtly  re  epons itle . 

The  fact  that  hegroes  o-eceive   Dli.']d  pensions  in  excess  of  their 


proportion  in  the 

tot  al  p  0  pu 1 at  i  on  i  £ 

i  partly  due   to  their 

greater  health  ha 

zards  and  their  low 

e  c  on  omi  c  s 

tatuE  e 

Taljle  IX 

AYT.RAGE  mjj:mm  op  AssiSTAwanr  rf;gipis 

lii  b 

IN 

I^^MTSYLVAIIIA   (5!STIJ,.IAT^D)  ,  195 

o 

ITuinlier 

Perce 

-•         r-.  - 

Total  'Thite 

ITegro 

Fnite 

He 

General 

Assistance 

744,000  :  596,000 

-  148,000 

80.11 

in    7  <■ 

Old -Age 

Assistance 

83,000  79,300 

5,700  , 

95.54 

A 

'x  »  w 

Aid  to  Dependent 

Children 

93,000  78,000 

15,000  ' 

83  .87 

16  .13 

Blind  Pensions 

12,350  ■  11,550 

800  , 

93.52 

6  .43 

T  e^  1 1  e  j\. 

CsSTILIA,rCL|  K}[PSlTI'ITu:5.S  i^OR  ASSIST Aiirs 

Amount  Pejr  c  e_n  t  r.g;e 

Total          Miite  l££^l?          V/liite""    I^gf  o 

General 

Assistance  ';ip91 ,  646 ,  0004'C;73 ,415  ,  000  ^j^lS ,  231 ,  000  80.11  19.89 
Old-Age            i              •  ; 

Assistance'  20,328, 000-^  19,454,000  894,000  95.82  4.4:; 
Aid  to  De-      ;       '       ■  ; 

pend.  Chil.;  10,841,000  1     9,035,000  1,756,000     35.80     15.-:  :- 

Blind  Pension     4,452,000:     4,145,000  287,000     95.52      S  c  :  .• . 


IS 

I  j'nDfiTYOlGifis  i^'"!  dsid"in:jjd"ioqqo  aid 


IS 

joiiiasT  '(;Is*isvsa  asii  rioij-sri.,. miioaib 
,  ^nsnvolqifis  'loi  aoi  jinjjd-ior[qo  airl 
uili  'ic  J-isq  jTirfj  is^cil'  Yl-r.j-Xijo i j-ijsq 
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From  Tables  XI  and  XII  "be  lev;,  it  ic  evic'ent  that  -j 
there  was  a  very  drastic  redaction  in  the  nunher  of  rccivii.-'c 
of  general  relief.     V>i  th  reference  to  v.liitc  people,  tr.is  re- 
duction most  protahly  is  a  fair  inui cation  of  the  effect e  oi 
the  l^"ational  Defense  program  but  it  is  doubtful  if  f^.  r  e::  uc 
of  the  I^egio  relief  load  represents  this  tendenc;;  to   ^he  svr/c 
extent.     Admitting  ti  at  there  has  been  an  incr-ase  in  employmev. t 
among  Hegroes,  the  percentage  of  in crea^ certainly  has  not  be-n 
as  great  as  has  been  the  percentae'e   of  reduction  of  iTc.groes  on 
general  relief. 

Table_XT. 


III  Jrxb 

T I  jj.       o  X  .'.icjj . 

.'ijiisJ ,  ,  ±9 

40 

A'urab  e  r 

£ 

:  rcer 

Total 

White 

Uegr  0 

v;h 

i  te 

J. 

General 

Assis  tance 

503,000 

403 ,000 

100,000 

80 

.12 

"!  O  " 

Old-Age 

As  s  i  3 1  an  c  e 

97,000 

91,200 

5  ,800 

94 

.02 

r.     C-  ■-■ 

»_/  .  — '  o 

Aid  tO'  Dependent 

Children 

129 ,000 

104,000 

25 ,000 

80 

.62 

-1  G     '  Q 

Blind  Pensions 

13 ,000 

12,130 

870 

93 

.  31 

6  .  o9 

Table  XII 

(l]STIjiL.TSD)  EXISZDITUISS  FOK  ..3SIST;iTCI 
III  mTjMSYLV.Ayi.. ,  1940 


Am.ount 

rC' 

:nt 

age 

Total 

V/hite" 

regro 

Wh  i 

te 

x'  e 

gro 

General 

Assistance  ^^60,923.000 

^48;  799, 000 

i;,a2, 124,000 

80. 

10 

19 

.90 

Old-Age 

Assistance  25,326,000 

23 ,806 , 000 

1,520 ,000 

94, 

00 

D 

.00 

Aid  to  Dependent 

Children  16,659,000 

13,444,000 

3 ,215 ,000 

80. 

70 

19 

.  30 

Blind  Pensions  4,672,000 

4,359 ,000 

313,000 

93. 

31 

6 

.69 
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Considering  the  sizeable  reduction  in  the  total  number  : i 
recipients  of  general  relief,  one  wonders  whether  the  sizeable 
increase  in  the  number  of  persona  receiving  old-age  assistance 
is  due  wholly  to  natural  causes  or  whethej:  it  is  influenced  D:y 
other  factors.    Howbeit,  it  seems  fairly  evident  that  there, 
must  have  been  some  factors,  such  as  budgetary  limitations  or  a 
change  in  the  pmlicies  for  the  eligibility  ?:nd  the  administrc.';:  ^ 
of  aid  to  dependent  children,  influencing  the  increase  in  this 
aid  because  the  regulations  involving  eligibility  for  r.id  to  de- 
pendent children  are  such  that,  if  there  is  a  very  drastic 
reduction  in  the  relief  loads,  which  indicates  an  upward  trend 
in  business,  there  should  be  some  reduction  in  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  load.     It  is  not  expected  that  the  decrease  in 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  load  should  correspond  directly  to 

the  general  relief  reduction  but  the  trend  of  these  two  assistr.nce 

(7) 

loads  ehould  be  in  the  same  direction.  * 

At  the  moment,  the  staff  is  attempting  to  get  the  most 
recent  data  on  general  cvaeiatance.    As  of  March  1,  1941| 
approximately  50^  of  the  total  number  of  persons  on  felief  in 
Philadelphia  were  Negroes;  approximate Iji- 56^  of  the  total;  number 
of  relief  cases  were  Negroes.    As  of  that  date,  approximately  19fo' 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  who  received  old-age  assistance 
were  Negroes;  approximately  20%  of  those  receiving  blind  pensions 
were  Negroes;  and  approximately  6Z%  of  the  total  number  of  casts 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  were  Negroes,     In  other  parts  of  the 
State,  the  situation  is  just  as  bad;  for,  on  the  whole,  Negroes 
are  now  receiving  income  from  tax-sup, orted  agencies  far  in  excess 


■11 


I 
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of  their  proportion  in  the  total  population.     In  spite  o£ 
National  Defense,  Negroes  continue  to  remain  on  public  chari'v 
at  rates  far  in  excess  of  their  propcrtion  in  the  total  pcpu]-' .  . 
of  Philadelphia.     At  times,  this  situation  may  have  had  very 
serious  adverse  consequences  but  for  the  very  careful  way  in  .vr..  .;  . 
the  local  administration  has  managed  its  work. 

Even  though  the  local  board  and  its  chief  administrator  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job  in  the  administration  of  relief,  the 
greatest  contribution  vjhich  this  unit  is  making  is  its  plans 
whereby  large  numbers  of  persons  r.ow  on  relief  may  become  em- 
ployed and  remaih  self-supporting  through  effective  rehabili^ 
tation,  retraining,  or  training. 

A3  of  January  1,  1941,  Negroes  constituted  12.4^  of  the 
total  WPA  employees  of  the  Stat€  which  means  that  they  are  em- 
■  ployed  by  WPA  2.75  times  their  j)roportion  in  the  total 
population.    Official  information  ahows  that  Negroes  remain  or: 
\VPA  longer  than  whites*     In  1959,  28.2^  of  the  Negro  WPA 
employees  had  been  T/orking  three  or  more  years,  whereas  only  2r:.Z'o 
of  the  white  employees  had  been  working  for  the  same  length  of 
time.    This  partly  explains  the  fact  that,  as  of  January  1,  ll^-"'  • 
whereas  Negroes  were  12, A%  of  the  total  V/PA  employees  they  re- 
ceived 12.8^  of  the  wages. 

In  summary,  during  the  past  decade,  public  and  privatt 
charities  have  afforded  the  income  of  approximately  one-half  of 
the  Negro  population,     Hox-vever.,   tlii^;  does  not  adequately  repre- 
sent the  facts  for,   in  almost  ever-'  oac^j  c  fundamental  requirement, 
public  and  private  charities  and  philanthropists  have  subsidized 


thousands  of  ITegroes,  not  official!:/  on  rjublic  chr.rity,  through 
free  services  and  services  at  considerably  reduced  costs.  To 
these  agencies  p.nd  individuals,  many  thanks  are  given,  hut  ihe 
real  need  of  the  Negro  is  equal  opportunity  and  not  alms.  Ycur 
Commission  submits  that  the  same  sympathetic,  humane,  altruiBt.i 
and  Christian  motives  which  have  led  public  and  privats  ^.ger.o. 
and  individuals  to  permit  Negi'oes  to  share  a  much  larger  pro;,  .x 
tion  of  public  and  private  charitable  funds  than  i/vhich  ccire.:/ 
to  their  proportion  in  the  total  population,  will  prompt  them  t 
take  the  lead  in  the  more  advanced  democratic  and  Christian  pr 
gram  of-  promoting  economic  justice  rjnong  all  citizens  of  the 
State. 

4.  Sub->standard  Income  and  Sub~standard  Living 
It  is  vsell  known  that  during  the  yoars  of  depression  and 
recession,  approximately  half  of  the-  population  had  no 
source  of  income  other  than  some  form  of  private  or  tax- 
supported  relief  agency.     !For  these  thousands  jjf  people,  only 
the  worst  of  sub-standard  living  is  possible.     Even  despite 
the  gains  due  to  National  Defense,   the  fundamental  picture  icc. 
not  as  yet  cha.nged.     Perhaps,  from  many  angles,  even  more  s:r;': 
than  income  from  public  and  private  charity  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  iTegro  Vvorkers  whose  mean  annual  i.  ••• 
come,  due  to  part-time  employment  and  to  extrcmclj''  lov-  v;ag-s  :/ 
an  extremely  wide  area  of  employment,  is  not  signif icr.ntly 

higher  than  that  received  by  relief  clients.  . 

(91 

An  a,lmost  astounding  study  wlis  made  in  Philadelphia  in 
1936  Y;hich d3DWt£d  that  there  were  203  companies  covering  many 
representatives  in  the  manufacturing  field,  building  and  con- 
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struction  trades,   the  utilities,  go rnmental  units,  hospitals 
and  other  health  fields,   the  various  ser-vic;.  fields,  and  domestic 
field  which  gave  full-time  employment  to  people  to  v;hom  they  paid 
vjages  so  loiw  that  their  income  had  to  be  supplemLnted  "by  relici 
grants.     There  were  hundreds  of  similar  fields  providing  part- 
time  employment  pa^^ing  Yiages  which  had  to  be  supplemented  by  i'"'- 
lief  grants.     Howevei,   the  minimum  wage  law  changed  the  situ-  . 
considerably  with  reference  to  full-time  employment  in  all  cf 
those  areas  to  which  the  law  was  applicable.     Unfortunately,  J t 
so  happens  that  this  law  does  not  affect  areas  of  employment  in 
which  so  many  Negroes  are  conqernctcj. 

There  are  also  many  thousands  cf  full-time  Negro  porters, 
janitors,  elevator  operators,  laundry  workers,  and  certain  types 
of  factory  workers  whose  mean  annual  income  is  within  the  income 
range  of  \VPA  workers.  The  fact  is  that  the  jobs  most  frequently 
offered  Negroes  do  not  compare  favorably  with  WPA  employment  in 
teyms  of  either  or  all  of  the  following  factors;  rate  per  hour, 
working  conditions,  desirable  work  experience,  security,  and 
amdunt  to  be  earned. 

For  mnny  reasons,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  inc  r  ; 
of  those  Negroes  who  are  novj  working  is  sufficiently  close  to  trc 

income  received  during  the  "good  times"  for  your  Corairdssi on  tc 
submit  that,  even  in  "good  times",  the  majority  of  Negro  citi;.  ..,? 
lived  on  sub-standard  incomes.    V/hile  many  reliable  agencies  hav, 
made  studies  on  income  and  cost  of  living,  all  of  them  have  shovTi 
that  the  income  of  the  Negro  masses  ia  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  meet  accepted  standards  of  living.     Thus,  overcrowded. 


J. 


t 


I 
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unsanitary  housing,  insufficient  and  improper  nutrition,  rnd 
improper  v;earing  appcirel ,  injure  one's  health;  excessive  ex- 
clusion and  restriction  in  enploynient  promote  law  violation , re 
tard  education*     Therefore,  moie  and  "better  employment  cpporturii- 
ties  ■will  reduce  to  their  normal  proportions  the  excessive  mal- 
adjustments of  the  i^egro  population  of  the  State. 

5-  ITegro  Employment  and  National  Defense 
From  April,  1940  to  April,  1941,  your  staff  attempted  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  National  Defense  Pro£;ra:7i 
on  the  employment  status  of  Negro  citizens.     Schedules,  and 
letters  have  been  sent  to  firms  holding  large  contracts,  contacts 
have  been  made  with  labor  unions,  and  numerous  conferences  have 
been  held  with  Negro  and  white  persons  whose  ministries  cover 
some  phase  of  the  National  Defense  xerogram.     In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  si.uiimary  of  the 
effects  of  the  National  Defense  Program  on  Negro  employment. 
However,  there  are  certain  well  Jcnov.n  fects  from  which  very 
reliable  inferences  can  be  made. 

While  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  Negroes  to  be  trr.: ;  , 
and  the  types  of  training  to  be  received  is  desirable,  there  cr. 
relatively  few  serious  problems  in  connection  with  enrollinent 
in  the  various  defense  courses  offered.     The  major  dif f icuit i^.. i; 
center  around  the  historic  difficulties  in  obtaining  jots.  Whcth 
it  is  labor  unions,   the  employer,  or  public  opinion,  our  studies 
indicate  that  throughout  the  State  only  a  small  percentage  of 
Negroes  who  have  completed  these  courses  have  found  employment  in 
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private  industry,.     Such  is  not  the  case  with  v-hitc  persons,  ..  -  ' 
of  ■  whom  hfvc  "been  ^iven  cmploymtint  iimediately  upon  completiorj 
of  their  courses;  and  others,  in  tVie.  more  technical  fields,  have 
"been  assorted  into  the  avprcnti ce ahip  training  units  of  many  of 
th<3  large  plants,     from  visits,   questionnaires,   letters,  an^ 
information  receive<3  from  reliahle     ginci s ,  ^i^-a  have  fcund  zns.t 
vath  or  without  th<i  various  refresher  courses,   the  Hegioes  are 
not  being  employed  proportionately  in  as  largo  numbers  as  are 
white  citizens.    J  .^v 

Since  labor  uniona,  private  employment  agencies,  the 
personnel  departments  of  many  tuaini-ss  concerns,  and  other  agenci 
are  such  vital  fac|ors  in  placement,  the  d^ta  of  the  State  Place- 
ment Service,  Depattment  of  Labor  -nd  Industry,  valuable  thou^:? 
they  are,  do  not  f\|rnish  an  accurate  index  of  employment.  Ho'.  -  "  ^ 
for  many  reasons,  t^is  agency  is  a  much  better  index  of  trond-  :. 
Negro  employment.    Consequently  >  some  rather  valid  inference  e  .c- ^ 
be  drawn  from  data  pbtained  from  this  source.     Table  ^'vlll  Q,b';ve 
provides  statistics  for  the  number  of  white  and  Ijegro  registrants 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  i^mployment  Survice  as  of  April,  1&41. 
The  percentages  indicating  the  occuoati  un-r:!  distribution  of  white 
and  Negro  registrants  vary  rather  widely  tut  these  differences 
are  especially  sig-n i^icant . 

Table  XIV  bel,ovf  shows  that,  whereas  Negro  \iomen  received 
74.25/^  of  the  total  1-^egro  placements,  white  women  received  onl: 
44.12^  of  the  total  ^ifhite  placements.     Hegro  men  received  cr/i^ 
25.74f^  of  the  total  ^Tegro  placements,  whereas  v^hite  mtn  recci;.-- 
55.87^  of  the  total  white  placements.     V/hile  these  percentaff-v.  c 
do  not  represent  the  distribution  of  malo  and  female  worhcra 
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generally,  they  ar.;  indicative  of  the  fr.ct  thpt  Negro  v.cmen, 
largely  in  the  domestic  and  pcrsonrwl  service  fields,  must  sv^ek 
employment  in  proportionally  larger  numtcrs  than  white.  From 
Tpble  XIV     the  indications  arc  that,  as  compared  vi/ith  white 
"placements,  only  a  small  pcrcentafe^c  ci  1 -jgrocs  are  being  placed 
in  those  occupations  which  mny  be  directly  classed  aa  u-jfenso 
Occupations. 

No  one  should  conclude  that  the  National  Defense  Program 
is  not  increasing  Negro  employment*     On  the  contrary,  it  is;  but 
the  rate  of  employment  is  slow  and  the  types  of  jobs  gi^'cn  ir.  t;  - 
defense  industries  are,  on  the  whole,  toe  much  in  line  ?;ith  for: ::r 
well  '   established  patterns.     Thus^  your  Comni 

lest  the  same  tradition^,!  policies  of  exclusion  and  re s tri cti ^  ^ 
despite  the  efforts  cf  the  National  Advisory  Comnieoion,  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Office  of  Production  iianagcmtnt , 
prevent  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  from  parti cipr.ti ng  fully 
in  the  employment  x)h''^*se  of  the  National  Defense  Program. 


Part  Two 


lilDDCATIgH 

The  proper  educational  adjustments  "both  for  i.'et-rc 
clnldren  and  adults  wjuld  rnake  very  ("^reat  contrivuti^n  to- 
v/ard  the  econoinic  problems  cf  JeL'roes.     l^or  adalts,   this    edu  . 
cation  in  order  to  reach  the  raasaea,  nujt  "be  done  on  the  le  i. 
of  folk-education.     Jhile  vocational  education  Is  uice  t  urgent, 
consumer  education,  education  for  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
health  education,  and  civic  education  jjjust  be  emphasized  also. 

6.  The  Snvironment  of  the  Typical  ile&ro  Tupil 
This  report  is  confined,  ho\/ever,   to  regular  eleaen  ti^.  ry , 
secondary,  and  higher  education.     3chedu]f  l-  ^'/e  c   sent  to 
all  township  and    county     superintendents     in     the  jtate. 
A  rather  extensive  supplementary  que  stionnaire  hais  l£  en 
made  for  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  detailed  re  "pores  on 
these  two  cities  will  be  given  in  the  final  report.  Thi-^re 
are  numerous  school  di  stricts  v/hich  have  no  ile^ro  pupils  or 
r.^hich  have  fewer  than  ten  llegro  pupils,     i^rom  the  1930  census 
figures  this  fact  may  be  significant;  we  shall  ue  a-le  tc 
inter'jret  the   situation  when  we  get  the  1940  census  returijc 
for  1-enn  sylv  an  ia .     In  those  districts  where  there  are  only 
a  few  j'pgrces,   the  respondents,  with  one  exception,  all 
superintendents,   Ejeldom  indicate  that  jlegrc  pupils  present 
a  serious  problem.      '/here   inhere  are  a  number  of  ITegro 
pupils,  special  study  is  necessary  insomuch    as  our 


> 
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respondents  generally  avoid  stf.'ting  in  writing, 
problems  with  Negro  children.     Our  observations  have  been 
that  whenever  our  respondents  answered  m  given  question, 
they  gave  us  their  honest  opinions.     However,  tbr:)ugh  inter-^ 
vieT7S  and  other  procedures,  we  found  trat  sor.u-   of  o  r 
respondents  did  have  definite  ideas     .out  oertaan  ',u(  .-tion- 
which  they  did  not  answer  on  our  schedule. 

Visits,  talks  with  pupils,  field  trips  to  Hegro  schoolo 
or  to  schools  having  a  c onsidera/oly  large  ■■egro  enrollraent, 
conferences  with  educators,  social  workers,  ministers,  and 
Negro  parents,  all  tend  to  indicate  that  as  compared  v/ith 
the  total  white  population,  ITcgro  children  were  oyer^ace; , 
underfed,  ill-clothe-:,  and  ill-housed.     These  four  nic.:Jor 
prcToleras  are  highly    correlated  with  and  contribute  to  many 
undesirahle  school  results • includ ing:     low  school  graded; 
failures,  retardation,  misbehavior  and  other  ant i- social 

problems,  truancy,  f ipal  withdra\ral  from  school  as  soon  as 

school 

the  non-corapulsor/  age  is  reached,  and  a  high  delinquency 
ra  te , 

This  relationship  obtains  not  so  much  because  of  a 
necessary  ipso  facto  relationship  betvrcen  the  factors  them- 
selves but  because  being  ill-housed,   ill-clothed,  a.nd 
undernourished  themselves  generally  indicate  an  environment 
in  which  there  are  other  types  of  prololems.    The  compara- 
tively high  rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  and  the  very 
low  wages  paid  those  Negroes  ?7ho  do  v/oric,  both  combine  to 
give  the  general  effect  tliat  the  ub^tq  i)opulation  constitutes 
the  lowest  income  group  in  the   3tat-.     Thus,    in  all  cf  those 


areac  ci   life  where  rconomic  f;ict:rc  nro  p-iir-racunt ,  i'c 
expected  that  the  ijcgro  vill  raost  -,ro,-  Dly  be  f?ulo-et.^ nd..?.rd  . 

School  grades,   ech-jol  attitudon,   r-clool  cpirlt,  -.-nd, 
if  you  please,   the  result^:  of  the  po-Cc.lled  intelligence  or 

* 

native  a'oility  tests,  arc  conn iderc  Tjly  influenced  'oy 
physical  fitness  an^J  a  vast  v>.r3f>tv  -n.  pch -^V    1 1  i  aid;  3 . 

interests,  experiences,  r.nd  onvir  onmentr  l-'C  ond  it  i  jns  .  In 
other  words,  what  the  cUiid  does  or  fails  to  do  in  iKch-ol 
is  largely  dependent  upon  factors  involved  in  the  pupil's 
"outside  of  school"  environment. 

7.    The  Ilegro  Pupil's  Reaction  to  School 
Tcaking  the  State  as  r.  whole,   in  proportion  to  their 
number  in  the  total  school  population,  beginning  with  the 
first  gr.de,  IJegro  pupils  tend  to  drop  out  of  scho;:l  ...t  a 
rate  v/bich  exceeds  that  of   the  ger.  n-al  population.  The 
decline  becomes  more  r  em'^  r  Ir.  ble        l^egro  pupils  ajpro-.^jh 
the  non-compulsory  sciiool  age.    Many  factors,  varying  from 
the  failure  of  many  truant  officers  and  school  authorities 
to  enforce  attendance  regulations  and  1:.\7S  as  rigidly  or, 
Negro  pupils  and  their  parents  as  they  do  on  white  puoile 
and  their  parents-.to  the  failure  of  the  sum  total  of 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  offerings  to  meet  the  in- 
terests of  a  number  of  Negro  pupils,  accumulate  to  produce 
this  general  fact.    Likewise,  the  percentage   of  retardation 
among  Negro  children  is  greater  than  am^ong  whites; 
consequently,  Negro  pupils  are  s  oraev/hat  be;Low  the  median 
promotion  rate  of  the  general  sch'::;!  population. 

Superintendents  were^  asked  t :)  indicate  wh  ich  of  the 
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extra-cur  riculi.  r  or  c  o-cur  ri  culc.r  activities  listed  ir.  'ic^'le 
XI  v/ere  par  t ic i  ..s  ted   in  freely  l:^y  Ue^ii'O  ,. u.dls. 


A t bl €•  t i G  •■- e a r IS  7 6 

J-'r ip,?_j.no  --'XCi  r Gi  ops^  _  r:i5_ 

Int_E.i'e3t  '-'-io^i-^^  ._  2_7_ 

_Jra re ri  t ■  - 'V e a '3 ri A s_s_cc i ?  t i_G n s  1_8 

_3ch_on_l  p'r^TiCnrj    2_7_ 

i'  1  a ;/  s  _  a  nc-       s  \     1  e  3  _3  0_ 


Alumn j^J. nr^ er_s  _axid  Grtlre ?.-i_n 19 
'J-her  e  vjex  e  13  oT  the  63  i  e  spond  ents  v-ili  o  "had  no  rlegro 
pupils;   55  respondents  checked  the  iteius  as  the  above  fie- 
quenciea  indicate.     Ihe  frequency  of  ;^.ar ticipat ion  in 
athletic  everr^^,  and  plays  and  luusicales,  agrees  with  \uhat 
l^egroes  themselves  say;  Vviiile  the  hi^h  frequency  indicated 
by  trips  and  excursions  does  not.     -i-'erhaps  our  respondents 
interpret     the  question  differently  from  Ix'egro  parents  and 
Hegro  pupils  Vi/ho  s^^y  thL:<t,   excepting  athletic  trips,  Uegro 
pupils  do  not  particip:.Le  freely,     iiost  often,  i^egro  students 
and   their  parfgnts  say  thcit  iiepro  students  are  not  -welcome  on 
non-athletic  trips  end  excursions;    often  they  are  discrimi- 
nated agrinst  on  such  trips.     The  interest  group  'p'-i^ 'ticips  tion 
is  encoui c'-ging .     Our  respondents  \^'ere  very  accurate  in 
describing'   the  participation  ot  -i-^egro  p?  rents  in  i^arent- 
teacher  meetings.     legro  parents  admit  that  they  should  sliow 
more  interest  in  this  ^.hase  of   scliool  ...  ctivity.     The  ^,r' obi  ems 
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of  ;ic£ro  pupils  \7culd  "be  grc  •  tly  reduced   if  their  pc.'.r.;nt3 
v/ould   take  -  mo::e  active    interest   in  these  mee tints  and  the 
types  cf  r  t  la  t  i  -  nsh  ips  v:hich  they  r':=prc5.nt. 

In  the  m  t  ter  cf  par  t  ic  i  p-;  l  i  on    in  school  dances,  there 
ia  th:;  widest  6  iiiV't     ce  of  opinion  oetv/ee  n  eur  r^;Spondents , 
all  of  v/hom  are  vhi'.i.-r- ,  a  :ai    the  Negroes  inturv  iev/ed .  Jlany 
lie grc  pupils  and  i:hely  ]X':ccncs  st^:tcd  th-^^t  ]-a;£ro  pupils  were 
net  Orel  come  at  school  d:ii'::,i-e       O'her  I'-^roc  ?  Siiid   that  when 
they  did  attend  such  rx  lI'i     r.   ^acy  Wc;re  forcco   to  donee  among 
themselves.     This.  perhr:ps,   acooants  for  some  differences  cf 
opinion  "be  twc-o  n  /T^  groov  and  o  w:  respondents  on   c  he  freedom 
\7ith  \;hich  ITegroes  paeticipated   in  scnool  d...nce3.     In  the 
mrittur  of  alumni  gatherings  and  dinners   ther:.  v/as  cloae  a,grc  e 
:ient  ■bc:tv7e';:n  the  replies  of  our  respondents  and  i'egrc  cpinicn 

./e  as-ved  our  respond;tnte  to  indic;.:te  whether,  according 
to  vorious   tests.  ITegrc  pupils  were  su^xrior   to  \7hite  pupils, 
about  avera(_e,   or  belcv/  average.     This   r-i^  stion  was  net 
answered  by  2L  respond-  nts;   1  said   that  iTegro   pupils  \7ere 
superior;   16  said  the,  t  Negroes  were  about  average,  and  10 
said   that  aegroes  were  b^;lo^/  avera{;^e.     Iiost  replies  \/erc 
based  upon  tests  of  ach  ie  v.:me  nt ,    th:t   is,   tests   of  subject  ■ 
matter  taught,   -.nC.  native  ability.     In  those  C'lses  where  the 
ITegroes  were  below  th-  median  v-'iue   of  the  resp>_ctivc  scores, 
often,   there  was  a  significant  differe-nce  batv/een  iTegro  and 
Tvhite  pupils.     'Te  pointed  cu.t  at  the  beginning  that  environ- 
mental factors  weighed  heavily  against  the  ]''v;gro  pupil.  In 
addition  thereto,  knowing  that-aodernj  psychclogy  and 


ant hr ^^-"^  support  the  'belief  of  si^s nif icant 
difftrences  in  native  rljility  Ijctwocn  Cicer  o  and.  -white  pccplc, 
it  is  not      ccB2C.iy   to  dv/^  LI  on  tn^.       suits  of  tests  of 
native  ability, 

H3Wbe  it ,  certain  arran*  i-.a-i-oca  ip.  liy  need  interpretation. 
In  many  sections  of  r,iun1cii-Kilitie===_   tov/nshi  ;oa .   etc.,  thi 
laajority   of  white  people    belong;  to  the  upper  classi  s  among 
the  ',7hite  population,  ■''hereao  the  '/majority  of  iTegroes  "/ha 
1 1 V e  in  these  sec  t i  o n s  r-. r f;  d  o me  s  t i c s  v7 h o  a r  a  cPd i nary  me mlo t  r s 
of  the  ITegro  race. 

In  one  tor:nohip.  lYe  co^aoa^/eo  test  results  of  the 
children  of  such  negroes  with  the  test  reculcs  of  children 
of  certain  white  r"-cial  groups  whose   identity  we  could  easily 
detect,     \7e  found  that   one  white  group  i3.tood   loelo^".'   tlit  laedian 
value.     In  fact,   this  latter  white  group  had  a  me'^n  value 
7/hich  v/as  s  i^n  if  ic  a  ntly  equal  to  that   of  the  iTegr  o  pupils. 
By  ins-nection,   it  was  Sv  If-evie   nt  thrit  this  l-^.  tter  white 
group  had  a.n  t.'conoriic  ste.tus  and  an  ac  cultuiaa  t  i  on  status 
s  omc'./  ha  t  si  m  i  1  a  r  to  i  ■  e  gr  o  t.  3  .     T  u  e  e  n  0  uf;  hj ,   t  e  r\  c  he  r  s  ,  na  t  i  v  e 
v/hite  neighhors  of  the  upper  class,  and   others  often  said, 
"^'■>-.ll,    the  arc  v/orse  than  iTegr  oes." 

That  it  is  yos^iloic   f  :r  certain  underprivileged  v/hiite 
groups  to  fall  into  or  heloa''  topical  iTegro  clr*ssif ications 
is  of  no  essential  comfort  to  iTegroes  or  to  those  persons 
interested   in  the  promotion  of  the  general  coninonweal,  it 
merely  shov;s  that  race  per  se  is  not  necessarily  correlated 
v/ith  either  'bacl<^v7r'.  rd  nons   or  f  orv/ard  ne  s  s  ,  lailurt.    or  success. 
The  proper  change   of  env  ir  onmente  1  conditions     nd  attitudes 


Y/oul:l  lar^rely  c.rr.s-  the  differences  \t'  ich  no\i  FLf-m  nritur-^.i 
and  un  surmountable   t    nnn,?  peopl-v. 

V/hcre ver  difference.?  in  n-.  oivc  ,-;;ility   .;r  nclj^oi  [.rades 
or  objective    te^sts  T/ore   1  wd  ica  t-,;;  l-;c  tvoe  n  the  t\7  racial 
groups  ,  «  u  3?e  r  1  n  t  o  n  C  ■..  n  t  ^  -..'ere  ip-.ced        list  t  Vie.-   causes  for  such 
dif  f-.:rcnces.     Un f  ':■  r t u na t e iy ,    :nly  I i  ve  re  sp  jrjv.ento  replied . 
Their  replic  ^  v/.^re:  :     "Lov.'  r.r.  ntc  lity  *' ;   ''Heredity  -■-  nc  environ- 
ment'';   "No  expla  na  t }.  on  on  barrin  ^^f  race'";   ''Heredity  .id 
environment'';  and       oor  h  ori'  ■  c  ond  it  lon.<3 ,   lower  standard  of 
living,     lack  of  tvzpuricnco   oul  r:ide   of  scbo:;l,  and  lov.-er 
native  ability."     ^^dmittinc  tb-e ':.   .;p.r  rer?pondents  need  to  be 
breur^bt  to  date  on  sr^mc   thinge,  Tict  have  a  rstr^ng  point  of 
agreement  and  arc  upon  excellent  mutual  v;  orbing  ground  vrhen 
public  school   sup.,  r intend ents  r-.'-.lize    that  ti.e  environment 

of  the  ITegro  is  ■'vt  le.-frt  c  oasid  erably  j-esponeible  for  his 

]3res:-nt  school  atatu;^.     Up  ;n  tr..  mutual  rec::gnitijn   of  this 
fact,    there  c-uld  bo  bu;.lt  a  constructive   interracial  program 
of  soc  ial  act  lo  n . 

Our  respondents  uere  ■;5';:fcd  to  surara:rize  teachers'  re- 
ports and  give  r  n  estimate-  as  to  hov/  teachers  felt  that  ITegro 
pupils  compared  ■  r,  th  white  pupils  in  terms  of  conduct, 
interest   in  school  wori:,   soh/ol  spiiit,   soc  i^Lbil  ity ,  and. 
n:  tive  ability.     The  rex.-lies  -^jIIzjtvs:     "In  such  a 

minority  that  their  coijdutt     is  poor  -   interest  in  \/ orl:  is 
fair  -   school  spirit  very  av^.-raf^e  -  socirbility  poor  (timid)"; 
"On  a  par  '.vith  avei  ege  uhite  children'-;    '-Pavor  bly'' ;   ^'Pe  low 
average" ;   ''About  average  -  ;   -'A  bout   the  same,  excej-t  ability''; 
"Pall  within  the  average  group-;     ;,s  a  -hole ,   simil.ir  to  white 
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children'';  "Bclov;  average  g^.ncrnlly";   •'nc.m<;'*;  "j'r.vorably  - 
no  difference";   "Same  level";   "niii-.htly  'oelor/  avcr-^^-ge  as 
T/holc";   ''Good'';   "/.v.^rage"  ;   ■•Ij':ually        ^  Dcd";   ''^J^out  average"; 
■'FavoraL-lc  "  ;   " 3uos tant ia.  lly  the   Lv->-int,'' ;   "Average  •';  '■A'br.ut 
a rage";   "Little  'olIdw  avcrPigc';  .'nd  ''Avvra.gc." 

juc  h  r  r e a c  t  i  d  n  on  t  he-  -go  v  i  ■^■f  t  ea ch  cr   ,  a  3  i  t  ha  a  'be  e  n 
interpreted  "by  superint^  ixl=  ntr,    is  r-.  tbi..r  r ■  rarkal;!--  and 
offers  v'icie  ar^ae  of  ccntac'^:  f^jir  thr   otudy  of  m;iny  prolileraf^ 
of  llegro  children .     Our  c:-';;^-:   stuciCG  with  l"^egroe3  on  "school 
spirit"  aru   ejKce  edi     ly  significant .     In  tho'^e  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  i    \/hich  t'lere  are  a.  fev;  iiegro  students 
I'.'ho  are  outstanding   in  e,";itr:  .-ourricuLir  activities,  especially 
inter -scholastic  athletic  e,   the  ITcgro  rtud^Mits  and   the  entire 
Fe^ro  community  have  the  grcate.^t  enthur;iapm  for  such  schools. 
On  the  whole,   irj  rpite  of  rfi^ny  -1  i  scr  i  'i  na  t  i  ons  ,   certainly  no 
group  can  exceed  -Tegroes   in  rchooj   loyalty,  ''.-.nd  school  spirit, 
PuiOlic  school  officii:  In  v;  ouie  do  '/ell  to  jnake  use   of  these 
very  valualolf  a s r- «- 1 a  -;hich  are    e=o  evident  in   thousand  3  of 
instances.     The  Fegro  aeijiros  ''a  renoe   of  h^.  1  onging.'' 

Respond<-nto  v/^re-  ask;:0   if  th^:y   or   their   :;uh  ore  1  na  tes 
found  it  difficult  to   jl^^ce  '-og^rj  graduates.     ''^ith  the  ex- 
ception 01  jobs   in  clomtPtic  s-^rvice  and  similar  e:nployrat  n t, 
only  e'ne  responc'ent  indicrted  e' ovo.e  t  hi  nr   of  equality  of 
opportunity.     Others  definitely  said   that  there-  i/as  difficulty 
to  the  point  of  imp  ^5  eibi  ii  ty  of  placing,  competi^nt  ]''cgro 
stuciunts  in  other  tlr'n  Tneni:-^1  .lohs.     The  replies  arc 
considerably  in  harmony  ./ith  b'u  actue.  1  ••••Tiployraent  situation 
disclosed  in  our  s t ; id     of    a-.ix  '.roloyM:-=nt  .ai-.iong  liegrocs. 


V/c  aro   not  r&r.dy  to  report  c.ny  o'oSu^rvc.tionG  on  (i)  .-.Ix 
all-lTegro  schools  or  (2)   thoco  sohool.-:-  having  sevc-r.j.l  rccmc 
iDut  having  one  sptciai  room  set  aside  for  r:  ITcgro  teacher  v/ho 
instructs  all  lTc;gro  pupil3  of  cc.rtain  gradc-s.     '  le  have  visited 
"both  types.    Eitfer   cr  1:oth  types  are  found  in  the  following 
countie-;:     1  h  ilad  e  Iph  ia  ,  Tio  r,- ogohiery  ,  lel-^.ware,   Chester,  York, 
Dr-uphin,  and    Vashington.     Tliere  are  many  factory  to  be 
studied  "toiore  we  can  make  any   state  lent  about  such  L'cbools. 
Your  Com^nission  v/ill,   howev-  r,   ce  able  ie  report  upon  these 
schools  in  its  final  report. 

Visits  to  numerous  mix^.-d  schools  shov7  that  most  often, 
j'Tegro  pupils  will  voluntarily  c  onf;  r  eg."- te  in  one  plact.,  occupy 
a  table   in  the   lunch  room  together,  and  sit  ncir  each  other 
in  class,  o.  nd   in  the  aud  i  tor  iurri.     To  many  teachers  and 
administrators  this  tendency  tov;ard  voluntary  segreg.'.tion  is 
"only  natural."     Hence,    too  often  they  dire-ctly  rnd  indirectly 
encourage  ITegro  pupil:-:  to  thus  "'ptay  to  thta^sc  Ivc  s. Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  wherever  thtre  ai'e  a  score  or  more  such 
ITcgrocs  in  r  givi  n  school    such  a  growriing   instead   cf  being 
"only  natural"   is  rathe  r  unn.^  taral .     Be  i  ng  huma  n ,  JTegro 
pupils  differ  as  widely  as  Y:hites   in  their  interests, 
abilities,  aptitudes,  achievements,  attitudes,   degree  of 
sociability,   conduct,       r so nal it i e s ,   physical  attractiveness 
and  all   other  factors,  except  wealth  and   social  position, 
upon  v/hich  social  groupings  arc  made.     Only  the  social 
distance   created  b^/  color  and    its  attendant  evils  forces 
iTegroes  to  voluntarily  c  orjgi  egatc;  . 

Jrom  interviews  with     h.ite  and  wcrro   childien,  parents, 


tcachv,rs,  administratc^rc ,   ctcre  :xcperp  in  immediate 
vicinititiS  cf  schools,   sch:;^!  ";dus  :irivLr:v,  r  nd   :5ther3  ^/ho  aro 
■in  a  position  to       .  •  :  ,  d  ^!  -    j^nc'uct  .i'  pupils  of  ^Doth  ruces,- 
your  staff  finds  that  on  t!it  wr.olc,   ti.o  cardinal  aims  cf 
elementary  end  secondary  education  \/bich  the  pu'olic  school 
promotes  through  the  sum  total  cf  its  idet-:ls  n  nd  services  in- 
fluence iTegro  pupils  luss  tnan  they  do  ¥/,hite  pupils. 
C  onse<"ue  nt  ly ,   too  many  teachers  of  "both  races,   too  many  ad- 
ministrators, and   oth<:r9  have  begun  to  thin^c  of  the  typical 
Kegro  pupil  in  term3  of  some  proolem  whether  it  be  in 
nutrition,  native  ability,  truarf^'-y,  school  grades, 

fighting,  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  school '  o  pr- gra?i , 
cr  protesting  against  racial  discrimination  or  general 
debility.     If  the  i^egro  puj-Ul  is  more  of  a  problem  than  the 
\7hite  pupil,  there  are  underlying  fiictcrs  therefor.  Your 
staff   is   now  seeking  to  discover  some   of   the  r?e  basic  factors. 
3y  U3t,   of  very  detailed  stadies  ^.rc  ar;.-  begiiining  to  discover 
some  interesting  te  nd  ■  i^c  i .   ,        m:.>i-c  detailed  discussion  will 
be  prepared  for  the  rUial  r^pjrt. 

7e  m..y  briefly  samiiiarize    :ar  findings  thus  far  by  saying 
that        the  ITegro  pupil's  reacti:;n  to  the  sc  ho  el's  program  ari 
DUt  of  the   sum  t:::tal  of  his  personal  relationships  v/ith  his 
compaiiions,   classmates,   school  mat(:.s,  play:.ia  tes ,  and  members 
of  his  o\/n  fam.ily,  as  well  .      th^.;  cej.re;.  of  social  distrnce 
betv/L-en  him  and  others.     In  addition  '^'d  el,o-ly  related 

t :  his  p  e  r  s  :  n  a  1  r  e  1  a  t  i  o  n  s  hips  a  n  6.  t  hi    d  e  g  r  e     ■?  n  d  1 :  i  n  d   •  o  f 
social  distance,    :-th'.:r  economic,  racial,  r.:iigiouo,  and  social 
factors  also  piay  a  d:a;.iinant  role  as  the  child  grows  older. 
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Our  field  studies  have  shjv/n  thn.t  v/hen  all        these  factors 
are  comlDined,    instead  zf  regarding  the  typical  [Jr'jgrz  as  a 
problem  he  should  he  viewed  as  a  very  {<,-lla.nt,  persevering, 
loyal,  and  n:)'ble   spirit.     V^ry  early,   the  ITegro  pupil  learns 
that  as  c  :rapared  v/ith  pupils   :f   jther  races  he   is  ill -housed, 
ill-fed,   ill-clothed,  a.  r:d  underprivileged   in  recreational 
facilities  and  employment   opportunities,     Finally,  he   is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  excellence   of  attainment  v/hether  in  educa- 
tional, political,    occupational,   religious^   social,   or  other 
areas,  will  not  "bring  him  thx-  same   reward  as  it  will  pupils 
of  other  races. 

Perhaps  all  too  soon,   the  ITegro  child  he  comes  aware  of 
the  fact  that  text-hooks  eitlier  deride   or  neglect  his  race 
and  emphasise   the  acc  ompl  i  simie  nts   of  other  races.  The 
pictures  in  text-hooks,  the  paintings,   sculpture,  dramatic 
presentations,   etc.,  seldom  or  ne-vor  give  his  race   the  honor 
which  he  desires.     He   is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  most 
often  in  the  lower  gradc-s  and   the   juni:r  high  scho.ol  and 
always  in  the   senior  high  sch:ol  99fJ  of  his  teachers  and  their 
superiors  are  white.     Thus,  many  ITegro  children  feel  that 
t  he  school  "deli g h t  s  the m  not.  '■■     T  he  s e  factors,   in  c  omh i na  t  i  o  n 
with  those  listed  above,  give  rise  to  a  number  of  unfavorable 
attitudes  and  anti-social  tendencies  which  arc   partly  ex- 
pressed in  truancy,   low  grades,   race  hatred,   lack  .f  race 
pride,   lack  of  selj.'-rospec  t ,  and  delinquency. 

It  is  significant  to  point   out  that  while   the  vast 
majority  of  Pegro  children  and  children  of  other  races  are 
never  reported  as  hein.;    d -1  :.no^ue nt ,    it  should  he  emphasized 
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that  the  failure  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  a^ply  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  democracy  to  the  ITegro  has 
created  an  environment  for  every  ixiefro  pupil  v^ihich  tends  to 
promote  delinquent  attitudes  in  hin  v;i  th  much  more  definite- 
ness  and  v;ith  a  greater  sevf-rit.y  than  is  true  among  vvhite 
children.     Ihus  the  school  itself  is  a  part  of  "both  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  problem  side  of  the  Negro  child. 

Therefore,  your  Commission  suhmits  that  the  school  must 
do  its  part  to  enable  Negro  pupils  to  receive   the  fullest 
"benefits  vi/hich  are  to  he  derived  from,  excellent  accomplish- 
ment.    As  a  step  in  this  direction,  your  Commission  subm.its 
that  our  schools  should   teach  practical  lessons  in  demiOcracy 
by  placing  qualified  Ivegroes  on  their  faculties.  This 
proposal  for  llegro  teachers  arises  first  and  last  out  of 
present  and  future  needs  of   students  of  both  races. 

^'     Kj.gaiG  r_  Sducat  ion 
Section  Ten  mentions  :3om.£   of  the  difficulties  Yrnich  Negroes 
encounter  in  receiving  training  in  the  various  medical  fields. 
In  the  final  report,  a  m.orG  detailed  statement  will  be  made  on 
the  other  p/rof  es  si  ons .     ?or  the  moment,  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  undergraduate  education. 

Table  XVI 

iJujnb  €  r  of  Ne  gr o  Und  e  r gr ad  ua  t  e  s 
in  Uni vex s i t i e s^  a nd  G_o l_lpg e s  of_  Pe nn sy  1  va n i a 

Fam.e  of  Tn_3jti  tut_ion  No  .       Name  of _ I n  s tj.  tut  i  o ri  No  . 

Albright  College  0  ^^^^  ^ 

Allejieny  College  3  Nuckne 11 _ bniy.r si ty  .  0 

Seaver  College    ^  0  -^^iiornia  ^tace 

Bloomsburg  Stats  ,     leacners  college  0 

Teachers  College  2  ^-rnegie  Insticute  0 
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Ifeme  of  Institution 

Cedar  Crest  Colltpe 

0 

Chestnut  Hill  College 

1 

Cheyney  State 

Teachers  College 

217 

Clarion  State 

Teachers  College 

0 

Dickinson  College 

0 

Drexel  Institute 

0 

JJropsie  College 

0 

Duquesne  University 

37 

East  StrouGsburg  State 

Teachers  College 

0 

Jiilizabe thtown  College 

0 

5'ranklin  cc  Liar  shall 

College 

0 

Geneva  College 

6 

Gettysburg  College 

0 

Grove  City  College 

0 

Haverford  College 

0 

Immaculata  College 

0 

Juniata  College 

2 

Kutztovrn  State 

Teachers  College 

0 

Lafayette  College 

0 

LaSalle  College 

1 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

1 

Le  h  i  gh  Un  i  v  e  r  s  i  t y 

0 

Lincoln  University 

3  63 

Lock  riaven  State 

Teachers  College 

0 

Ma.nsf i eld  State 

Tenchers  College 

0 

Marywood  College 

0 

Mercyhurst  College 

0 

Moore  Institute  of  Art 

2 

i.-oravian  College  & 

Seminary 

0 

a--io r a vi  an  Coll e g e  f  o r 

Women 

0 

Laine  of  Ij.TsJJ-_t irtjjon  _g_o_^ 

iiUhlenUerg  College  0 
Pennsylvania  Coll^c^'e  for 

Women  0 
Pennsylvania  Military 

College  0 
Pennsylvania  State  College  20 
Philadelphia  College  of 

Pharmacy  4 
Seton  j^ill  College  0 
Shipeensburg  State 

Teachers  College  12 
Slippery  Rock  State 

Teriichers  College  1 
oDint  Prancis  College  0 
Saint  Jose  : jh  '  s  C o  1  ]. e g e  1 
oFint  Thomas  College  0 
Saint  Vincent  College  1 
Susquehanna  University  0 
3  vva  r  t hra  c  r  e  Coll-;  g  e  0 

Tcm.ple  University  63 
Thiel  College  1 
University  of                      ivo  record 

P  e  n  n  s  y  1  v  a  n  i  a  b  y  r  a  c  e 

University  of 

Pittsburgh  7  6 
Ur sinus  College  0 
Villa  iiaria  College  0 
Vi 11 an ova  College  1 
Washington  &  Jefferson 

College  0 
waynesburg  College  1 
v/e  s  t  Gh  ester  State 

Teachers  College  45 
\/estminster  Collee,e  0 

Wilson  College   0 


TOTAL  ------  861 


ProFi  Table    -'^VI    v^.^  -gn  get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Negro  und  c;rgraduat  es  in  the  ccllegee  and  universities  of  the 
State.     Unfortunately,  seven  colleges  and  universities  have  as 
yet,  failed  to  reply.     It  shruld  be  poin  ted  cut  thr  t  there  are 
many  Pennsylvania  Legro  students  in  inr.-ti  tuticTiS  outside  of  the 
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Stc. to.     Grr,nted  that  tli--.  r^asorjs  thcicior  are  acccptatle ,  a 
certcin  cmcunt  of  this  is  desir-blc;.     It  Y;ill        noted  that 
Qheyney  State  Teachers  C...llcgc  and  Linccln  University/,  tvvc 
ITegrc  institutijno ,  have:  the  lien's  share  of  the  State's  i'^egrc 
und  e r g r ad ua  t e  students. 

Restrictivt  and  exclusion  practices  and  ;L.olicies  are 
applied  to  the  i'^egro   citizens  of  the  State  with  sufficient 
seveiity,-  and  oiniVcrsr;li  +  y  to  meke  the  Ohej'ney  St-^te  i-achers 
College  and  Lincoln  University  a  necessity.     I'lany  varied  factor 
among  i/^'hich  are  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  enroll  at  other 
i  ns  ti  tuti  :.ns  ,  the  r-sultant  effect  of  discriminative  policies  , 
the  desire  to  participate  freely  in  certain  types  of  collegiate 
activities,   the  desire  f-.-'r  certain  types  of  cultural  develop- 
ments in  atmospheres  which  arL  not  offeied  elsewhere,  all 
combine  to  produce  t  e   effect  that,  v;ere  it  not  f^r  these  tv;c 
institutions,  hundreds  of  ivegro  citizens  of  the  State  "'.^iould  not 
attend  any  institution  :f  hi^.her  learning.     Consequently,  it 
f-.'llovi/s  that  tV'cse  tvv'o  institutions,  for  the  present  at  least, 
on  these  as  v/t-11  as  ether  accounts,  render  distinct  and  indis- 
pensable  services  to  the  State.     These  tvjo  institutions  afforc^ 
opportunities  for  the  moral,  religious,  physical,  social,  and 
aesthetic  growth  of  Ecgro   students,   on  the  college  level,  \^liich 
are  not  possible,  at  the  present  time,   els  eivhere . 

Likewise,   it  is  evident  thrt  hov;ever  vrried  o.nd  valid  may 
be  the  underlying  necessities  for  Gheyney  ^nd  Lincoln,   it  is 
evident  that  other  institutions  in  the  State  ar_ ,  by  virtue  of 
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their  own  iDOlieios  and  prGctlees*  eynsiaexabXy  hrndi cropped  in 
their  efforts  to  -^nalDlc  tticir  i'^grc  students  to  rsjccive  the 
full  "benefits  of  higher  aduc^.tion.     The  prololem  of  the  mixed 
institution  is  complicated  since  it  inv-.lves  not  merely  the 
trustees,  administrators,  and  their  resiocctive  faculties  but 
also  students,  parents,  alumni,  and  society  at  lo,rge .  This 
being  the  casc,   the  authorities  of  the  mixed  institutions  must, 
to  seme  extent,  be  conscious  of  the  demands  of  the  varicus 
social  pressures  in  this  regard.     Nevertheless,  far  be  it  from 
your  Commission  to  justify  the  present  conditions*     On  the 
contrary,  all  constituencies  of  the  mixed  institutions  should 
jointly  develop  a  prcgiam  vjhereby  the  rest  of  society  will  come 
to  recjgnize  the  fact  that  both  democracy  and  Christianity 
demand  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulties  at  hand.  There 
can  be  no  effective  compromise  with  the  dem^ands  of  democracy 
and  Christianity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pict-ure,  Cheyney  rnd  Lincoln  are 
greatly  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  \Aiile 
these  t\^o  institutions  cannot  afford  to  reduce  their  laudable 
efforts  to  promote  the  physical,  social,  aesthetic,  and 
spiritual  growth   of  their  students  for  those  pre  now  their  most 
valuable  contributions,  nevertheless,  they  ar^  instituticns  for 
the  higher  learning  and  as  such  aru  finally  expected  to  achieve 
standardly  in  this  area.     What  a  task.' 

Without  a  considerable  inc^rease  in  their  pres^.nt  funds,  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  properly  enroll  rmd  so  instruct,  in 
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four  years,  the  typical  Negro  student  thr,t  at  graduation  "he  or 
she  can  fulfill  all  cf  the  expectations  of  a  college  graduate. 
How  could  it  "be  other'vvisc,  v;hen  the  typical  iycgro  student  must 
learn  many  things  at  college  vv'hich  the  typical  white  student 
has  learned  through  nuia^rc us  avenues  of  informal  education? 
In  other  words,  the  e nvironraentr 1  opportunities  of  the  typical 
':^'hite  student  correlat.  much  more  closely  to  the  accepted  aims 
of  a  college  educciti  on  than  do  the  environmental  opportunities 
of  the  typical  ITCgro  student.     To  these  difficulties,  v;e  must 
add  another  rather  s:,rious  one,  namely,  that  the  Ilegro  under- 
graduate is  aware  of  the  fact  th£t,t  neither  educational 
institutions  nor  society  in  general  will  give  the  proper  revjard 
for  excellent  accomplishments  in  the  criteria  of  college  or 
university  success.     Astonishingly  enough  as  it  may  appear  to 
liiany ,  every  other  institution  of  the  State  will  exjperience,  in 
a  great  measure,  this  sam.e  difficulty,     iinjoying  and  contribut- 
ing to  life  on  th^  college  level  involves  more  financial 
resources,  more  freedom  of  participation,  and  a  greater 
recognition  of  mtrit  than  our  present  social  order  permits  to 
any  considerable  number  of  l;egro  citizens. 


Part  Three 

Seeing  forced  to  live  on  an  incoirf:-  far  "below  that  of  the 
tfPneral  population  raeany  tein^  r^i  s  ti  es  singly  ill-housed,  great- 
ly overcrowded  and  living  in  neighborhoods  in  which,   too  often, 
theie  are  dirty  streets  and  inadequate  gartage  and   sewage  re-^ 
moval.     Sub-sta.ndardly  low  inccrae  means  being  ill-clothed  an# 
under  nourished.     Moreover,   gi  .-rnt  cd  •  a.  knowledge  of  and  a  desire 
to  make  use  of  general  preventive  health  and  medical  faeilitiesS, 
to  the  extent  that  these  are  purchasable,     the  liegro  population 
can  be  expected  to  suffer  more  than  the  general  ^  opulation. 
These  maladjustments  render  the  vitality  of  the  ijegro  population 
so  lov/  that'  it  is  far  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  the 
general  population.     The  consequent  high  mortality  rate  of  the 
l^egro  is  well  known. 

TableXyiL  indicates  that  whereas  Leg  roes  are  ap]_.TOxima  te - 
ly  4.5%  of  the  total  population,   in  1939,  they  contributed  6 .  3^i^'5 
of  the   total  deaths;   and   .'^.75/2  of  ihe   total  birthsj  however, 
8.39/'^  of   the   total  infant  dcatha  weie  x-egio  infants.  ■ 


Tabl  e  MU- 

siRTES  A]\jj  DgATriS  ix  v.:i.m\mj^:'iA  m  i9?9 


it"  "u"" 

ivi     E     S  R 

iBKG  ;lt 

Total 

White 

c  g  r  0 

vi/hi  t  e 

ITeg  ro 

hi rths 

161,002 

151 , 742 

"9^260' 

~9™.'25~' 

"5775 

Deaths 

107 ,961 

101 , 017 
6,726 

6 , 944 
616 

95.57 
91.  61 

6 .  '.h 
8.39 

Inf an  t 
deaths 

7,  342 

The  excessive  infant  mortality  rate  may  or  may  not  be 
partly  indicated  in  Table  XvTII    in  which  we  observe  that  whereas 
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only  20.8%  of  the  \-^hitc  motht3  3  delivered  th'.;ir  "babies  in 
their  homes,  28. 4>  of  the  ^^egro  motheis  delivered  their 
baties  in  their  homes.     Consider  in/i  the  lE.ct  that  lural 
people  tend  to  make  less  use  of  ho'3^.  itals  than  urban  peo^.le 
and  GonsiderinfA  t\i£,  t  Icss  than  1 .  0>  of  the  r.e[:io  ^.opulation 
is  rural,  this  difference  is  very  remarkable. 

mJl.d.Ai  AlID  r.JI,CJl  T  C?  BIRTHS  BY  RAGJ, 


AI£D  5Y  ?.JvSCir  II"  ATi:]i^I}Ai:Cl]: 
iJi:  i<SYLVA:"IA  1939 


Total 

I'lriy  s  i  - 
cian 
(in 

hos'?i  - 
tai) 

i-hy  s  i  - 
cian 
(net  in 
hospi- 
tal ) 

Mid" 
vvif  c 

Other 
and 
not 
s"'-  e  G  - 
ificd 

f:]R" 

CI]  ITT 
Total 

Fhy  s  i - 

cian 
(in 

h  0  3  ■■'  i  - 
tai 

Phy  s  i- 

c  i  a  n 
(not  i  n 
ho  sai - 

tai  ) 

i.li  d  - 
V;'  i  f  c 

Total 

95  ,8-x9 

74  ,809 

20,571 

452 

17 

100.0 

78.0 

21.5 

0.5 

\raitc 

87 ,565 

68,926 

18,218 

407 

14 

100  .  0 

78.7 

20,8 

0.5 

Neg-ro 

8,28-i 

5,883 

2,353 

^.5 

3 

100  .  0 

71 .0 

28.^ 

0.5 

It  is  significant  that  vJhereas  respiratory  tuberculosis 
accounted  for  only  2.46%  of  :"-ll  v.hite  deaths,   it  accounted  for 
10.53%  of  all  i^egro  deaths  in  1939.     Like\^ise,   the     e  r  centage  s 
are  higher  for  iNiegro^s  in  influenza  and  pneumonia.     On  the  ^^vhol 
the  iv'cgro  population,   especially  in  the  1:  rg^r  raunicip:'liti  cS , 
\^'ould  decline  r-.thei  rapidly  vjere  it  not  for  migration,  'why 
is  there  ■    deficiency  in  th-^  n^eturol  population  increase  mong 
urban  -.-^igroes  of  ?ennsy Iv  nia?     why  are  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  higher  :rmong  -L^egroes  than  -^raong  v;hites?    Ar^  such  dif- 
ferences purely  raci'l?     '-i-he  ans\'vers  to  thcse  questions  r  re 
largely  to  be   sought  in  the   sum  tot-^l  of   those  factors  v,hich 
underlie  the  environmenti-^l  b.^ckground  of  the  i*cgro  The 
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extremely  lev/  income  of  tliC'  typical  llcgro  family,  extra 
industrial  ha  z.'i^.rci  s ,  superstition,  genorc;.l  ignorance  of  health 
ha'oits,  poor  personal  hygiene,  nutritional  c  ef  ic  ic- no  ie  s  ,  sub- 
standard housing  and  its  consequent  in<-ideour.te  aa.nitary 
facilities,  poor  ventilation  and  lighting,  lack  of  sufficient 
medical  facilities  and  services  account  for  the  vast  discrep- 
ancies betv/een  ilegro  and  white  morbidity  and  mortalit,^  rates.  . 

•  The  Availability,    of  lledical  7aciliti.-s  and  Gervicea 
Much  of  our  cncr£_y  has  been  oirected  to\/ard  a  study  of 
the  availability   jf  health  facilities  end  services  for  rrgi-oes^ 
The  three  Fcgro  staffed  ho  spite  Is  pr:)vide  hospital  facilities 
and  services  for  only  an  exceedingly  smcoll  part  of  the  ITegr  o 
papulation.     Thus,   for  precticel  purposes,   other  hospitals 
must  be   studied   in  order  to  determine  the  availability  of 
hospital  facilities  and   services  for  ITegr oes,     Negroes  are  ad- 
mitted to  beds   in  the  vast  majority,    ox   hjspitals.     l\Ior  eover , 
most  of  those  v»rhich  refused  to  serve  ITegroe- s  v/er::  rather  small. 
Kov/beit,    our  replies  do  not  tell  the  x/hol'^   truth.  From 
visits,   talks  with  llegroes  v/ho  reside  in  the   neighborhoods  in 
which  certain  hospitals  are  loc,.;tt.-d,    interviev/s  with  ITegr o 
physicians,   nurses,  and  others  coerpetent  to  judge,  we  find 
that  me.ny  hospitals,   through  various  means,   seem  to  manage  to 
have  only  a  limited  n'umber   of  beds  available  for  xTegroes. 
Moreover,  v/e  have  evidence  whic h  v/e.rrant s  our  thin:ving  that 
some  of  the  hospitals  v;hich  have  not  as  yet  replied,  failed 
to  do  so  for  very    obvious  r^-asons. 

Aside  from  the  probebilit;/   of  race  prejudice,   me-. ny 
hospital    officials  statv;   that,  while  bed  facilities  ar-  availabl 
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for  ITegroes  ac  './ell  as  for  other  citizens,   their  in-patient 
facilities  are  ;,^e'ne:ciilly  inadequate.     At  certain  seasons  of 
the  5/ ear  this  statement  seems  especially  true.     It  may  also 
Idg  pointed  out  that  as  coiapared  with  v/hite  patients,  nefi^roes 
are  not  a:jle  to  pay  for  hospital  services.     This  fact  is  in- 
dicated in  every  schedule  returned  to  us.     \./hile  \¥e  have  not 
completed  cur   calculations,   the  follov/infi  quotation  from  a 
letter  dated  Septemloer  21,   1940,  v/ritten  hy  Superintendent 
W.    3.    Kohlhaas  of  Karrislourg  Hospital  seems  representative 
of  the  State  as  a  if  hole: 

"\7e  have  made  a  nu]iiloer  of  calculations 
on  a  percentage  'basis  and  it  is  interesting^' 
to  note  that  7 of  the  patients  \/hom  we 
cared  for  were  colored.     It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  only  1.4/^  of  the  full  pay  patients 
were  colored  v/hile  17;j  of  the  part  -pay 
patients  were  colored  and  15%  of  the  free 
patients  were  colored. 

"Locking  at  it  from  another  angle,  v;e 
find  that  of  the  white  patients  56.5"'^  were 
full  pay,  V7hile  only  9        of  the  colored 
patients  were  full  pay;  also  that  of  the 
\vh i t  e  ;,;;a t  i e  n t  s  &%  w e rs  part  pay  vi/h  i  1  e  18. 9% 
of  the  colored  ;catients  were  part  pay  and  of 
the  white  patients  ^b.b/h  were  free  while  of 
the  colored  patients  71.6/j  v/ere  free." 

Even  where  hospitals  are  aided  by  public  taxes,   one  can 

understand  hoj  the  inability  to  pay  in  part  or  in  full  may 

reduce  the  aoiount  of  hospital  facilities  and  services  v/hich 

any  person  may  receive.     Since  the  Hegro's  per  capita  income 

is  proportionately  30  much  lower  than  that  of  the  general 

population,   it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  picture 

created  in   the  above  description  by  Superintendent  Kohlhaas. 

Unfavorable  though  it  may  be  by  comp.jrison  X7i  ch  others,  the 
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an^ney  which  Negroes  do  pay  rcpreetnto  a  far  greater  occrificc 
on  their  part  than  i::;  correspondingly  true   of  the  general 
popula  t  i  on . 

Upon  visits  to  certain  hospitals        find  that  they  prefer 
not  to  adrait  ilegroes  as  private  patients,     '...^e  have  reports  of 
tax-aided  hospitals  v/hich  do  not  adait  Fegroes  to  private 
rooms.    7e  have   not  hrad  the   tirae   to  invescigate  all   of  these 
instances.     Hov/ever,  all   ;f  the.^e  hospitals  so  reported  i/hich 
v/e  have  vic-ited,   scorn  to  have  been  justly  accused.     Otliers  have 
a  policy  of  placing   :ne  or  tv/ o    ITe^roes  in  general  ivards  v/ith 
other  citizens  "out  i^'  three   or   more  llegro  ward  patients  arc 
admitted,   the  ]Iegroes  are  placed  in  r,>  r  o  :m  to  themselves.  Too 
often,   the  treatment   of  iTcgroes  "by  nurses,  medical  social 
v/orlcers,  and  physicio.ns  is  unbecoming  to  pr  of  es.ii  onal  people. 
Having  the  authority   of  the  givcn  hospital  in  their  hands,  it 
is  hardly  excusable  that  staff  members   should  v.rbally  abuse 
a  pa  t  i  c  n  t . 

So  far  as  we  can  estimate,    only  a  r^lativ^^ly  fev;  sa  ni- 
ter ia  \/hether  private  or  tax-aided  v/ill  accept  Ilegro  tubercu- 
losis cases  as  in-patients.     However,   the   sanitoria  replying 
to  the  Questionnaire  3h37ed  that  7,8;^  of  their  in-patients 
v/ere  ITegroes.     From  various  sources,  v/e  are  led  to  believe  that 
v/hile  those  sanitoria  v/hich  do  take  IJegroes  do  so  in  e::cess  of 
their  pro;jortion  in  the  general  population,   still  there   is  a 
great  inadequacy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such 
sanitoria  v/ill  not  acoept  ITcgroes  as  bed  patients.  Lloreover, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  jTegro  tuberculosis  death  rate 
is  30  much  higher  than  th  t   ■)f  I'lmtes,   the   inadequacy  becomes 
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even  greater.     In  1939,   only  2.46^  Ox    the  total  white  deaths 
were  due  to  respiratory  tuberculosis  but   it  v/as  responsible  for 
10.53;t  of  all  Llegrc  deaths.     It  can  be  said,   hov/ever,   that  a 
much  larger  number  of  tuberculosis  sanitoria  and  clinics  treat 
ilegroes  in  their  out-patient  departments. 

70^0  of  our  respondents  said  ttet  there  v/ere  sufficient 
convalescent  facilities  for  ITegroes;   22f:  did   not  attempt  to 
ansv/er  this  question  at  all.     "7e  made  twenty  telephone  calls 
to   our  respondents  asking  then  to  give  us  the  nanes  and  addresses 
of  institutions  which  would  take  jTegro  convalescents.     Of  20 
P§P§Qli.§  Q^i^d*  $^t§'-P        to  oniy  one  Xegro  con- 

valescent home  "Which  no  longer  exists,  and  to  the  three  estab- 
lished ITegro  hospitals.     V/e  found  that  these  administrators  did 
not  knew  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  c  onvc*  le  sec  nt 
or  nursing  homes  far  IJegrces.     To  follow  up  this  matter, 
according  to  a  list  of  such  institutions  s^-nt  us  from  the 
State  D e ^.-)a r trae n t  of  I^ealth,  ire  mailed  out  ^questionnaires  to 
each  convalescent  and   nursing,  home   in  the  State.     To  date,  we 
have  found  only  one  non-l'^egro  staffed   institution  which  will 
accept  colored  patients.     Although  we  feel  that  there  may  be 
a  fev/  institutions  which  take  liegro  convalescents,  we  have 
reason  to  fe  .1  that  such  institutions  will  be  greatly  inade- 
cuate.  ' 

From  our  replies  and  visits,   it  v/ould  seem  that  pro- 
port i ona tely ,   there   is  a  greater  availability  of  clinical 
facilities  and^  services  than  bed  facilities  and  services  for 
Hegroes.     Aside  from  the  lack  of  funds  for  X-Ray  su'rviccs,  and 
a  few  expensive  medicine;?,  r'ugrccs  seem  to   share  somewhat 
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equitably  in  clijfjical  facilities  and  services.     Because  cf 
thsir  poverty  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  ITegro       ae^.m  to  re- 
ceive fr^^e  clini.'cal  services  in  exces,-;  of  t  bv:  ir  proportion  to 
the  total  population.     The  services  are  considerable  despite 
the  fact  that  a  nuraljer  of  I'egro  professional  persons  say  that 
ITegroes  providQ  the  -'guinea  pigc''  for  these  clinics.  Although 
cur  visits  are  by  no  means  adequate   in  the  number  or   in  the 
types  of  clinios  visited,  v;e  have  found   tr.at  certain  hospitals 
seem  to  have  g,  separate  day  or  a  separate  hour  for  iTegro 
patients.     V/e  shall   investir_ate  this  raatter  further. 

In  suiTimary,  judging  from  all  evidences  available,  due 
largely  to  a  lack  of  ir^oney^  racial  segregation,  and  somewhat 
to  ignorance   of  or  antipathy  tov/ard  established  medical 
facilities  and  services,   there  are  not  available  sufficient 
quality  and  cuantity  of  medical  facilities  and   services  for 
the  Hegro  population  of  the  State. 

As  has  been  indicated  many  times,  much  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  medical  facilities  and  Sv-rvices  affecting  ITegroes 
is  based  not  upon  discrimination  but  upon  their  lack  of  money. 
Insurance  ana  assurance  are   the  accepted  methods  of  covering 
health,  accid:-nt,  and  mortality  risks.     Nevertheless,  v/hile 
there  are  worthy  exranples  to  the  contrary,    insurance  companic^s 
through  variouo  legal  technicalities,  discriminate  against 
ITegroes.    TTven  though  ther'o  are  a  nuiiiber  of  comptinies  Trbich 
will  accept  ITegro  risks,   the  adverse  effect  of  the   total  dis- 
criminatory, restrictive,  and  exclusion  policies  of  most 
insurance  companies  has  caused  scores  jf  jlcgroes  not   to  seek 
the  protection  which  inr^urance  offers. 
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j?rom  tbe  data  at  hand,   the  various  pu'olic  nursing 
services  getm  to  render  good  services  to  Negroes.     In  fact,  v/e 
have  received  much  valuable   inf erne. t ion  from  public  nurses 
ViThlCh  indicate,  among  oth^-r  things,  tho.t  they  are  av/are  of  the 
major  medical  and  health  needs  of  ITcgroes.     It  is  difficult  to 
"be  more  accurate  other  than  to  say  that  of  the  nursing  services 
reporting,   the  records  show  that  iTegrces  constitute  AOfo  of 
their  patients.     Some  private  hospitals  have  field  nursing 
services  which  ar:.  also  oenoficial  to  the  I'^'egro  population. 
Other  private  nursing  agencies  give  considerable  aid  to  llegrces 
In  a  practical  and  non-technical  way,   the  './PA  has  6.  systeir  of 
rendering  very  valuable  aid  to  sick  persons  in  their  homes. 
Howbeit,  until  v/e  get  more  data,  v/e  cannot  estimate  the  ade- 
quacy of  any  or  all  of  these  s-^rvices.     '^^e  do  know,  however, 
that  relatively  few  Hegro^s  are  able   to  hire  private  nurses. 

.10..  nutritional  Def  ic  i^.ncie  s 

In  Philadelphia,  your  staff  asked  a  group  of  il^gro 
educators  to  list,  for  its  benefit,   the  major  problems  of  the 
Uegrc  population  in  that  city,     v/ithout  conferring  \/ith  each 
othv,r,   it  is  significant  to  note  that  nutritional  problems  v/ere 
always  listed  among  the  most  serious.     Torthv/ith,   the  staff  be- 
gan to  dLvisu   tcchni-iiJES  v/hich  will  give  us  an  estimate  of 
nutritional  difficulties  affecting  the  IJegro  populetion.  './hile 
ignorance  of  balanced  diet  plays  its  part,  llegro  school  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia  are,   on  the  whole,  considerably  underfed. 
Getting  tired  quickly,  restlessness,   the   inability  to  pay 
attention  to  school  v/crk  and  similar  problems  are  very  apparent 
from  our  studies  of  llegro  school  children  all  over  the  Gtate. 
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It  is  evident  that  while  ether  factors  enter  into  the  above 
conditicns,  nutr Iticnal  inadequacies  are  also  present.  Mere- 
over,   talks  with  children  themselves  '■,nd  observations  cf  their 
diets  further  confirm  the  fact  cf  nutritional  problems  among 
Negi'o  children.     Heing  undernourished,   ill-clothed,  getting 
toe  little  sleep,  and  being  ill -housed,  all  contribute  tc  the 
general  morbidity* 

This  problem  is  also  rather  serious  among  adults.  Since 
between  one -third  and  one-half  of  the  !^Tegrc  population  has 
existed  on  some   form  of  tax- sup  .j  or  ted  agency  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,   the  undernourishment  of  a  large  proper - 
ticn  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  is  to  be  expected  for 
it   is  accepted  among  experts  that  the  Public  Assistance 
allowances  for  food  are  inadequate  for  sufficient  nourishment. 
To  this  we  must  ad:',   that  only  a  small  percf-ntagc  of  self- 
sustaining  xlc.^roes  arc  able   to  purchase  food  suitable  for 
their  specific   individual  needs  unlea.?  they  deny  themselves 
of  seme  other  necessities, 

li.  Undue  Handicaps  to  the  Uegro  Medical  profession 
Since  jTegro  prcf  e  ssiencil  persons  serve  c\  considerably 
large  part  of  the  ITegro  population ,   it  may  be  v/ell  to  suminarize 
their  points  of  view  with  reference  to  certain  aspects  cf  the 
health  status  of  the  colored  pepulcition.     To  begin  with,  there 
are  some  medical  schools  which  are  tax-aided  but  which  do  not 
admit  qualified  xTegrc  students.     Secondly,   cf  those  v/hich  do 
admit  Ixiegroes,   the  nuraber  admitiied   is  fa.r  too  few  tc  be  re- 
garded as  a  r^;al  f-icco::   in  the  medical  ed\?.caticn  of  the  IJegro 
population. 
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Thirdly,  r.na  purhP.ps  of  moat  importance,   there  r.re 
rci?-tiv^ly  few  hospitf'ls   in  t\-^   Gtr.tt  which  h".vc'  I'^cgro  3t;^.if 
in:mb..r3.     Out  recDrda,  although  incornpLet.,    ohov;  thnt  with  the 
Gxcoption  of  the   thret;  Negro  hospitr^lr:,   ther^.  ayu  only  tv/o 
hospitals  with  ITegro  st-^,ff  menfoers  .     This  obtains  despite  the 
fact  that  thest-   institutions  are  tax-fret;     nd  raost  of  thera  are 
tax-aided  v/hilo  others  Jiro  entirely  tax- suppor  tod  .  Nt-gro 
phy  si  c  irm  5  ,   dentists,   nurs^-s,  ph  .rnia  cis  ts  ,   medical  social 
wori^ers,  admin  istra  to  r^^ ,  etc.,   n^ed   the  experience  afforded 
by  the  hospitals  of  tne  otate. 

In  addition  to  being  prac  t  ic.-.illy  deprived  of  under- 
gr a d ua  t e  m^.' d  i  c  - 1  e d  uc t  i  o n  . : n d  t  he  e xp c r  i nee.,  whi  i c h  whites  g;  ■.  i n 
t  lir  0  ug  h  ho  3-p  i  t^::  1  statu  ;j ,   :a  c  c  o  r  d  i  n  g  t  o  our  record  s  ,    t  hv:  r  c  a  r  e 
less  than  S':ven   hospitals  v.^hich  permit  llL-gro  physic  i-^.ns  to 
trciat  wa.rd   or  room  patient.^;  v/ichin  their  v/alls.     V/hilr:  this 
record  is  sdnev/hat  bett'^r  so  far  :;s  clinics  are  concerned,  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired.     In  our  conferences  v/ith  re'pro- 
S-ntative  il'cgro  medical  men  e.nd   ./om-.n,  x/c   find   that  thc^,^  feel 
these  handicaps  rather  keenly.     In  nuiaerous  instinccs,  they 
poiht  out  that  the  sum  total  of  their  hr.ndicaps,    in  getting 
medical  education  and  e::poriencc   in  wtrll  staffed  and  equipped 
hospitals,   tend   to  decrease   the,  effectiveness  v/i  i:h  v/hich  the^y 
can  m..  e  t  gontra  1  competition. 

Aside  from  these  difficulties,    they  point  out  that  the 
dc  pre  ss  ion .  has  greatly  reduced  the  a:ility  of  j^egroes  to  pa.y 
oven  the  most  i.iod  est  medical  fees.     Gince  such  a   lr:rg,,  n\:anber 
of  ITegroes  have  bet  n  on  rr.  liei   for  t'rie   ]T.  3t  seven  or  more 
years,   th -y  complain  that  the   3tate  pays  an  almost  insignificant 
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-    pnrt  of  the  visiting  icl-s.     These  handicaps  weigh  unequr. lly 
on  ITcgro  dentists  and  physicians. 

IS .   The  AdV'-^rS'^  Uficct  of  E  nvironnr.  nt  o  n  ITegrc__IIealth 
It  has  "been  i^cinted  out  that  bec'iuse  of  excessively  lev; 
income,  and  re  s  ide  n  t  i^'i  1  s  ■■:  |^  rega  t  ic  n  v/ith  its  consequent 
artificial  housin£   scarcity,  iiegroes  are  forced  to   occupy  the 
more  "olightcd  and  deteriorated  areas  and   the  more  sub- sta  ndard 
di'/bllings  of  any  ne  igbljorhood   in  v/hich  they  live.     As  compared 
v.'ith  other  citizens,  ^'"egro  occupied  dvTellings  ar^   not  in  good 
condition,    they  are   olr"  ,  danp,   either  difficult  or  expensive 
to  heat,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,   overcrowded,  in- 
adequately Serviced  with  bathing  ana  toilet  facilities,  and 
are  "belov/  standard   in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  modern  con- 
veniences.    As  compared  v;ith  other  neighborhoods,   the  typical 
ITegro  neighborhood  constitutes  a  greater  fire  ha.zard;   it  is 
improperly  policed,    is  mor,   noisy,  dirty  and  the  neighborhood 
has  m-ore  highly  polluted  air  per  unit  volame  than  other  neigh- 
borhoods.    Tloreover,   there   is  an   inadequacy  in  the  a  va,  i la  oili ty 
of  recr.:a  t  ional  facilities  in  the  ITegro  neighborhood  and  also 
to  ITegro  citizcas,     Heedless  to  say,   the  difficulties  enumer- 
ated a'  ove,  all  of  which  could  be  enlrirged  separately  or  com- 
bined,  contribute  greatly  to   the  general  morbidity  of  the 
ITegro  pcpula.  tion  and  its  consequent  high  incidence  of  disease 
a  n d  mo r  tr.  1  i  ty  r a  t  e  s  . 

It  is  an  established  fact  that   improper  or  inadequate 
nutrition  and  bad  housing  ra  nlc  foremost  among  the  environmental 
conditioning  factors  'ah^ch  give  rise  to  many  severe  diseases. 
To  cite  but  one  example:     ia  f'^-^r   the  I'^egro  tu'jerc  ulos  is  rate 
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for  Kcrrislourg  v/as  3.6  times  tlx.t  of  the  whites;   in  1936,  ^the 
ITegro  tuberculosis  death  r^'te  in  Fittsburgh  was  4.4  tines  thr.t 
of  whites;   in  1939,    ti-e  ilegrc  tu:}ercules  i  s  death  rate   in  Phila- 
delphia was  more  than  4  tines  that  oi'  v/hitcs. 

It  has  been  cb:=^rved  that  the  lligrc's  unemployment  rate 
is  much  higher  than  his  proportion  in  the  total  pcpul::.  t  io  n ; 
and,   that  relief,  V/TA ,  ¥YL  ,   old  age  pension,  and  other  forms 
of  tax-sup  jor ted  agencies  afford   the  only  income  of  thousa.nds 
of  LTegroes.     Of  those  degrees  who  are  em.ployed,    in  general, 
their  v/orKing  conditions  uxc  less  favorable  to   the  conservation 
of  health  than  are  white  workers.     Unfortunately,   tht-  mean 
annual  income  of  those  TTegroes  who  art  earning  their  living  is  . 
so  lev/  that  more  than  93;3  of  thum  can  hardly  be  classt-d  as 
other  than  marginal.     C  o  nee' ouen  tly  ,  from  v/hatev^r  source,  the 
incoiiie   of  the   typical  Fc-gr  o  citizen   is  far  below  that  of  the 
typical  white  citizen.     In  fact  his   income   is  so  lev/  th.at  br.r- 
ring  race  prejudice,   the  t;;pical  jTegro  citizen  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  satisfactory  housing,   prop'..r  food  and  clothing,  and 
insui'c  himself  against  health  and  ao:jident  risks.     Thus,  the 
money  v/hich  the  typical  ITegrc  spends  for  philanthropic  and 
religious  causes,   recreation  and  lei^^ur^^   time  activities,  is 
expended  at  the  sacrifice  of  s  :lic   a'.;sic  health  factor. 

Giving  due  recognition  to  the  general   inadequacy  of 
medical  facilities  and   s  .rvicc  s  among  llegroes;  admitting  that 
the  vast  majority  of  ITegro  occupied  dv/elliiigs  arc  sub-standard, 
which  factor   itself  gives  rise  to  g<-n>,.r.;:i  morbidity,  r  highi:;r 
incidence  of  diseas.:  -..ad  a  high  mortality  rat   ;  giving  due 
cognizance  to  the    inadcruac^    of  recreatio  ^al  facilities  for 
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ITegroes;   taking  due  ccgndaance   of  the   less  f<?.vcrable  v/crking 
ccnditicns  ci    tnc  jjogrc  ;  i?.ncl  fin.'Mly  tnking  due  cc^nizance  of 
all  of  those  health  and  iT).edic.-:l  disadvantages  resulting  from 
low  income;  we  must  emphasize   the   f:-'.Gt  that  i,  norance  of  health 
education  accounts  for  much  of  the  adverse  health  status  of  the 
liegro.     Closely  related   to,  and  perhaps  cvorla  poing  the  ig- 
norance of  health  educcTtion   is  the  fact  that  ahiong  many  llegrces 
there   is  an   indifference   to,   little  confidence   in,   or  a 
positive  antipathy  against  established  and  accepted  medical 
and   nL.alth  facilities,  procedures,  and  services.     G  onsecuuntly , 
patent  medicines,   h:r:'o,  home  remedies,   "quack  doctors'',  etc., 
play  too  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  :.iore  underprivileged 
ITegrocs  of  the  C  cmiTiomvealth. 

Even  though  these  factors  v/uigh  heavily  arainst  jTegroe  s, 
they  are  not  racial,    insomuch  as  num-^rous  stadies,  ;/ithout  ex- 
ception,  have  shov/n  that  th  y  tend   to   influence  equally  all 
people,    irrespective  of  race,  v/hose  general  educational  and 
socio-economic  statur?  are  similar  to  those  cf  llegroes.  Hence, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  more  IT£groes 
thus  underprivileged,   no  special  em.phasis  v/culd  "be  placed  upon 
these  tv/c  problems.     Admitting  tVa  t  v/e  need  more  time  and 
funds  v/ith  which  to  meLkc  a  iiiore   th  crouch  study  of  tlie  sit'j:.  ticn, 
it   is  plausible   to  sa;/  that   the  general  health  status  cf  the 
iMi-gro  population  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  food,   clothing,  and, 
housing,   lack  of  those  recreational  facilities  which  tend   to"--  ., 
improve   health,  and  ignorance  of  accepted  health  habits,  grc-atly 
reduce  the  vitality  and  ri'sistance   of  the  majority  of  the 
colored  population.     It  is  due  largely   to  this  general  debility 
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and  the   inadecuacy  of  medical  facilities  and   services  that 
the   incidence  of  disc-asL-  and  the  Mortality  rates  anong  Hegr 
are  c jmparat i vely  higher  than  among  the  general  population. 


Part  Tour 
PIouE  ing 

BgcclUcc  of  lo\j   incomt.'  c.nd  the  paoccrn  cf  i-'^sidential 
segregation  n  ncl  its  conso'^'ucnt  artificial  housing  scarcity, 
i''^&groc?s  arc  forced  to  occupy  the-  more  ov.  rcrc\'/dv.  d ,  blighted, 
and  deteriorating  no  igh'.orho  ods  and  the  mor.,   suo-s  ta  nd-:^  rd 
dv/ollings  of  any  neighl'orhood  iu  which  the;y  live. 

13  •     The  Physical  Conditions  of  ]Tcgro  rAvellings 

Philadelphia 

In  1934,  negroes  were-  11.3;^  of  the  total  pcpulation  of 
Philadelphia  and  owned  approximately  7j  .  6\^^  of  the  total  owner 
occupied  structures.     ITegroes  owned  12.5,^  of  the  structures 
in  which  the,/  lived.     In  1534,   74. of  the  ITogro  oi/ner- 
occupied  dv/ellings  were  mortgaged  v/hereas  only  35.3^j  of  the 
white  owner- occupi ed  dwellings  were  mortgaged.     In  1939, 
Philadelphia  Negrccs  ov7nud  a  ppr  oxima     Ij  5.14^^  of  th^.  total 
owner- 00 c up ied  structures;   they  ov/ned  only  10.8/i  of  the 
structures  in  v;hich  they  lived.     Th.s  decrease  of  1,7%, 
v/hile  very  significant,    is  scmev/hat  in  proportion  to  the 
general  decline   of  home   ownership  for  all  citizens  of  the 
city. 

In  1934,   61%  cf  the  Iiegro  and  82%  of  the  ^Thite  owner- 
occupied  structures  were   in  good  conditio.i.   33fj  of  the  iiegro 
and  only  9%  of  the  white  ov/ner - oc cup ie d  structures  \7ero  in 
need  of  minor  repairs.     Z%  of  the  li.gro  and  7%  of  the  v/hite 
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owner-occupied  sxructures  were  in  need  of  structural  repairs, 
3^  of  the  Hegrc  and  1.6%  of   the  v,'hite  ov;n';r-occupied  structures 
"were  unfit  for  use. 

Since  Negroes  rent  \c.t'jieen  37.5/^  and  89. 2,^^  of  the  dwell- 
ings which  they  occup:/,   let  us  review,  comparatively,   the  state 
of  repair  of  these  units.     51.27/5  of  the  ITegro  and  66.64;^  of 
the  vjtiite  rented  structures  were  in  good  condition.     47.80/^  of  the 
Negro  and  26.99^  of  the  white  rented  structures  needed  minor  re- 
pairs.    13.06%'  of  the  Negro  and  3.75/^  of  the  white  rented 
structures  were  in  need  of  structural  repairs.     7 . 34,^^^  of  the  Negio 
and  2o6%  of  the  white  rented  structures  were  unfit  for  use. 

Thus,  vjhen  vje  com:"bine  those  structures  needing  minor 
repairs,   structural  rt'pairs,  and  those  which  are  unfit  for  use, 
it  is  evident  that  63,70/^  of  all  Segro  rented  structures  are  not 
in  a  good  state  cf  repair  but  only  33.34/b  of  the  wiiite  rented 
structures  are  so  classified.     Stating  it  positively,  only 
31.30/^  of  the  ITegro  rented  structures  are  in  good  condition  wherea 
66.66/^^  of  the  v/hite  rented  structures  are   in  good  condition. 

The  1939  picture  of  the  state  of  repair  of  Negro  occupied 
units  is  hardly  any  hetter  than  that  of  1934.     In  1939,  64.9^ 
of  all  Negro  structures  were   eithei    ''Nad"  or  in  need  of  minor 
repairs:  it  must  he  added  that  tht;  authorities  indicated  that  a 
more  extensive  examination  of  Negro  occupied  structures  would 
probacly  reveal  that  the  nujnber  of  structures  so  classified  would 
"b-!^  ■  increased . 

This  picture  is  greatly  clarified  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  Negroes  are  considerably  concentrated  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city  and  in  the  oldest  structures  of  whatever  diatrlcts  in 
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which  they   live.     In  1934,   only  18.26%  of  the  ivegro  occupied 
structures  vi/ere  under  35  ycr.rs  old  ijvhereG.2  54.47Vs  of  the  white 
occupied  structures  ^ere  under  35  years  old.     Cn  the  contrary, 
65,06^  of  the  Negro  occupied  structures  v«ere  from  35  to  over  100 
years  old;  "but  only  34,29^  of  the  white  occupied  structures  could 
"be  so  classified.     ITeedless  to  say,  these  old  houses  cost  more  to 
heat  and  to   keep  in  a  good   state  of  repair;  likevjise,  they  are 
greater  health  risks, 

TalDle  XIX   "below  is  indicative  of  the  correlation  hetv/een 
the  age  of  structures  and  their  state  of  repair.     Even  though 
the  relationship  is  rather  empirical,  its  significance  is  none 
the  less  important, 

TABLE  XIX 

STRUCTURAL  CCOITICH,  AGS,  RJJI-TTALd  AI^  CCCUPA1:GY 


Condi ti  on 

Median  ■ 
Age  of 
Struc- 
ture s 

Med  ian 
Durati  on 
of 

Gccu";>ancy 

Median 
Rental 
Occupi  ed 
Un  its 

Dura- 
ti  on 

of 
Vacancy 

Median 
Rental 
Vacs  nt 
Un  i  t  s 

Good 

37  years 

7 

yrs.   6  mo 3. 

•^32  ,82 

4  m.os. 

^34 .56 

liinor  repairs 

43  years 

4 

yrs.   7  mos. 

25  .46 

6  mos  . 

29.41 

Major  repairs 

55  years 

4 

yr s .  1  mos . 

20,37 

y r s  .  15)  mos  . 

24.  69 

Unfit  for  use 

6  5  y.eo,rs 

3 

yrs .  2  mos . 

14_._49 

3 

yrs.  &  over 

19.36 

40  years 

6 

yrs.   3  mos. 

^p29.  75 

7  mos. 

^30.05 

V/e  do  not  have  a  list  of  co nd -;-iri^.jci  houses  by  race,  "but 
Y^i'e  do  have  such  a  list  by  -.;ards,     Oui-  ostiiriates  shov   that  pro- 
portionately, the  number  of  condemned  structures  tends  to  be 
larger  in  predominantly    I-Iegro  v.ards  than  in  mixed  wards;  like- 
Vvise,  it  tends  to  be  larger  in  m.ixed  wards  than  in  all  Vvhits 
v;ards.     This  trend  is  significantly  substantiated  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  l\Tegroes  constituted  only  11.3^'  of  the 
total  population  in  Philadelphia,   6,079  or  bb%  of  the  11,103 
demolished  fam.ily  accommodations  from  1935  to  1939  indue ive  Vvcre 
iNlegro  occupied.     Thus,  L'egro  occupied  family  accoimjiodati ons  v;ere 
demolished  at  a  rate  of  uearly  five  tim.es  thoir  proportion  in 
the  xotal  popu.iati"n.     It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  more 
than  95/0  of  the  btructuj'cs  involved  were  unfit  for  use.  What 
hajopened  to  these  ITegroes  whose  housing  accommodations  v;t.re  torn 
down?    Did  they  lesive  the  city?     Lid  they  move   into  dwellings 
formerly  occupied  by  whites';-     Did  th-e,v  consiurne  the  total  Negro 
vacant  family  i.ccomm.odations ?     V'-:re  new  family  acconmiodations 
constructed?    No  doubt  many  other  suggestions  could  be  listed. 

On  the  w'hole,   overcrowding,  £'.nd  cccupancy  of  largely  sub-standard 
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ilegro  vacant  structures,  and  the    occupancy  o^  relatively  small 
number  sub-standard  structures  formerly  occupied  by  whites,  seeme 
to  account  for  the  ma,jority  of  such  fojnilies.     The  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  is  psra.i  seworthy  but  it  would  hx.ve 
to  increase  its  dwellings  many  tim.es  in  order  to  significantly 
affect  the  present  problem  under  discussion. 

The  overciowding  of  the  J-'^egro  population  may  be  some^Jhat 
indicated  by  the  following  release  cf  August  28,  1936,  by  the 


Philadelphia  Real  Property  ourvey  : 

"The  table  on  occiipai'ioy  "by  race 
"E3 h s  G  0 1 0  !■  e  d  n  c  c w pa r.  ■■:  s  :  r.  2  Z  .9%  of 
one-roon  accomiiiQd.atl  oiu- ^   21,  Sf?  of  the 
tv^o-roor^  type,  13.6^  of  xhe  ihree- 
room  type,  le.&'S  of  the  four-room 
type,   7  =  5^7  of  the   six-room  type,  and 
4o3/b  of  i:ho?3e  having;  more  than  ten 
rooms.     In  other  v/ords  ,  as  the  size 
of  the  dV"' el  ling  unit  goes  up,  the 
percenta.:^:e  of  colored  occu^rancy  goes 
doYJn  c  " 

I^rom.  the  "Real  Property  Survey  and  Lo\?;  Income  Housing 
Survey  of  Philadelphia"  of  1939,  an  s-nalysis  vvas  made  of  65,310 
suh-s tandard  houses.     It  was  found   that  o3»6/^  of  all  ITegro 
famiilies  occupied     one,  and  t"i^;o  rooms  xvhereas  only  18,1%  of  the 
vvhite  families  occupied  one,  ana  tvvo  rooms;  50.9^,  of  all  Pegro 
families  occupied  one,   t\vo ,  and  three  rooms  whereas  only  35,7/^ 
of  all  white  fam.ilies  occupied   one,   two,  and  three  rooms.  The 
Survey  showed  that  12.4,^  of  all  the  wl:it£  fojTiilies  and  20%  of  all 
Golcired  fam.ilies  were   overcrowded  in  1939. 

Pi  c  t  s "burgh 

Th-E  modern  prctlem  cf  "ncusin^.:  among  PegrOoS  in  Pittsburgh 
had  its  beginning  in  the  years  during  ?^nd  after  the  World  \y'ar 
Period  when  thous:'.nds  of  Pegroes  migrated  from  the  South  and 
Seriously  overcrow-ded  certain  sections  of  the  city„  These 
migronts  fell  heir  to   the  already  sub-standard  housing  cnvironm.ent 
^abandoned  by  ct'ner  groups;  they  remained  therein  and  be  came  a 
perm.anent  part  of  the  population.     As  a  consequence  of  social 
and  racial  barriers  which  have  prevented  Pegroes  from  moving  out 
of  such  segregated  areas,   there  has  been  an  oimcst  constant 
shortage  of  houses  for  ttiem.-     Unable  to  take  advanta,ge  of  the 
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general  improvene nts  of  modern  housing,  moving  to  the  ITegro  has 
become  little  more  than  the  exchange  of  one     sub- standard  struct  .. 
ture  for  another » 

In  1934,  acGordinpC!'  to  the  hea.l  Property  Inventory,  ap- 
proximately 40;b  of  the  city's  fajnilies  lived  in  sub-standard 
houses.     In  January  of  1939,  a  sample   survey,  ma^de  by  the  nev;ly 
created  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority,   disclosed  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  same  sub- standard  homes  had  received 
any  appreciable  improvement,  \while  15/^  of  the  dv;ellings  that  vjere 
"satisfactory"  in  1954  had  deteriorated   to  the  sub-standard  level. 
In  viev>;  of    "  ■"    these  observations,   ii  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Housing  Association,   its  predecessors,  and  evtn 
the  slum  clearance  program^  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority, 
have  succeeded  in  making  only  a  beginning  tovjard  the  solution  of 
Pittsburgh's  housing  problem. 

The  city's  Hegro  po-pulation  is   concentrated  in  such  v;ell 
defined  areas  as  the  Kill  lUstrict,  v-hich  accounts  for  about  45/^ 
of  the  total  Hegro   population,   and  oth^r  sections  in  the  Morth 
Side,   the  South  Side,  the  Strijj,   and  Lavv'rLnce  vi  11  e .     All  of 
these  sections^   in  greater  or  less  degree,   contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  houses  that  are  old  and  dilapidated.     The   situation  in 
the  Kill  District  is  the  vvorst.     moreover,  according  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,   95/'  of  the  dv^iellings  it  classtd 
s.s  th^.    '''vi.orst  houses  in  the  Kill"  \'^/ere  occupied  by  Kegroes.  A 
further  analysis  by  the  Association  follows; 

"In  the  congested  Loiter  Hill,  Third 
Ward,   the  proportion  of  Kegro  to 
'vvhite  population  is  lees  than  in  the 
upper  BectioT]>     The  larger,  more 
stable  fami!Li^s  tenel  to  migrate:  to 
the  Pifth  Mixxa  v^heie  they  are  forced 
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l?y  their  limited  incomes,   to  live  in 
inadequr.tuly  siz^d  houses;   >21  p-rccnt 
of  the  dv;el lings  in  t  hi  8  v/aid  nre 
acuielj/  ove rcr  ovided  ,     Sj.ngle  persona 
and  smrll  i^nilies  usurJ.l.v  remain  in 
the  Third  Ward .     here  dv; filing  size 
is  30  me  •what  smaller  and  'no  using  is 
the  Vv'orat  in  the  City,  but  prohlems 
of  condition  are  not  frequently  com.- 
plicated  hy  ov^^rcrowding,  " 

Before  continuing  a  discussion  of  sub-standard  housing 

it  should  be  specifically  stated  tliat  hoir-t:,  s  of  Negroes  in  certain 

sections  of  the  city    (such  as  the  Schenley  Heights  district  of 

the  I'ifth  V/ard ,  and  certain  areas  of  East  Liberty,  Iiome\vood,  and 

Brush ton)  me^t  the  requirements  of  standard  housing.     These  homes 

a,  r  e  s ur  r  o  un  d  e  d  by  lav;  n s  an  d  tree  s  ,  hv,v  e  a  11  th  e  u  s  ual  facilities 

o,nd  services,  are  comfortable,   and  in  many  instances,  are  ovvner- 

occupied. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  ITegroes  \;ould  be  in  such 
fortunate  circumstances,  but  this  brief  account  of  the  bright 
side  of  the  housing  picture  fails  to  cloud  the  main  issue, 
namely,   that  housing  for  the  vast  maJo-.-ity  of  the  iTcgro  popula- 
tion is  a  prcblLm  of  constant  struggle  against  discomfort,  aiser^s 
and  sub-standnrd  living.     Stati  s  ti  c;?!   studies,  particularly  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association;   ar^^  continually  exposing  the 
pro  blera.     A  h  .aith  surY'iy  ox  tlie  Megro  in  19J4  in  »,'hicli  4 , 24 5 
Negro  families  Y^ere  studied,  revealed  certain  housing  conditions 
as  follows: 

"The  usual  home,  regardless  of  the 
size   nf  the  family,   consisted  of  thr^c 
or  four  rooms   .    .    „  Lodgers  complicate d' 
the   situation  in  one -third  of  thu  h^mes 
.    n    o  5'requcntly  six  or  more  perse  ns 
shared  a  bedroom;   occasionally  they 
shared  the   seme  bed =     In  fact,  almost 


onc-lialf  of  <-J.  1  persons  seen  shared 
their  room  V/iih  tv;o   or  more  pccplc.> 

'* TvVG  or  thr f nwiliv^e  sh-.ring 
•vjatcr  or  tcilet  f  aciliti  ^-^  ;:i  y/as  t  he  rule, 
"but  iriS"i;.-uiG;-s  ar^:.  knov.^-]   ^hcr^:  nine 
families  us(d  the  siimt  t  oilc  t and 
whore  lourt;.  on  fauiili^-o  socured  their 
ii;8,tor  from  o  single   t op  in  the  "back 
yzxrd  -  '' 

The  folio v; i  ng  d  e  f c i  t n  c i  :  s  v. e  r  e  noted  : 

FerG>:.n  t 


l-orni  lies  shari  ng  \:'ax  e r  ;;iuppl:y  54.9 

j?amilios  Kith  out  bath  40.3 

I'amilieo  v;i  th  outdoor  v;ater  soipply  lo7 

'Fnin  i  1  i  0  s  shri  r  i  ng  t  o  i  1  o  t  6  4  » 7 

5'amilies  with,  outdoor  toilet  14  =  5 


Since  the  majoritj/  of  the  Negro  populati  on  of   the  city 
is  concentrated  in  certain  ivcll  defined  areas ,  v;c  may  use  Table ' 

in  stoidying  the  Ccnditiono  of  d\"Jeiling  units  in  these  areas 
as  compared  to  -'n  area  representative  of  average  conditions  for 
the  entire  city.     It  inust  he  home,    in  mind   that  these  areas  are 
not  strictly  "liegro  districts*',  but  do  include  approximately  ^/Ofo 
of  the  Negro  po-pulationa     It  is  to  he  observed  that  conditions 
in  the  Kill  District  j   vvhich  are  most  representative   of  housing 
among  ITegroeSj  are  far  out   of  line  "Aith  assumed  standard  con- 
ditions in  Mt  o  v/ashington,  particularly  in  the  percentage  of 
houses  v;hich  are  unfit  for  oocu"pancy»     The  Reo.l  Property  Inventory 
further  revealed  that  of  •:  "    the  total  number  of  dyellings  in  the 
Hill  District,   32.7^  were  v/i  thout  hot  viator;  12. 7fj  had  no  gas  or 
electricity  for  light;  82^6%  had  no  furnace  type  heating;   and  2 . 2% 
did  not  have  running  "vjater. 
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as  revealed  in  Table   XXI  . 


Table  m 

TOTAI.  MMBCR  01?  V/KITE  KiTD  KEGRO  IN  PITTSBUTiGH 


BY  lENUHE:  1930 


T  0 1  a  1  No.  0  V:  n  e  d  Rented 

of  V  Home  s  ]Tomeg  Hcne  s  ' 

V/hito  -    -        Negro  V/hite       .  Negro 


¥hit_e  Negro        No .  %  No_^  %  Nc^        ^       '   N^.  2^ 

142,248     12,331       60,204  42-3       2",l^'l     16  =  5     30,451  56.5  lD/358  80.~7' 


The  number  cf  homes  owned  by  Negroes  was  estimated  in  1925 
at  approximately  11^  of  all  Negro  homes.     The  percent  in  1930, 
16.5,  represents  an  appreciable  increase  but  seems  quite  small 
vAien  compared  with  42. 3^'^  for  Y^hites.     In  1934,   the  percv.ntage  of  . 
Negro  owned  homes  was  appr oxima.tely  17,0  so  ttiat  it  may  be  safe  to 
say  that  no  great  change  in  proportion  has  occurred  in  recent 
years.     Due  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  hp.ving  to  buy  a  house  in 
order  to  get  any  dwelling  accoimAodati ^ns  at  all,  the  proportion 
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of  Gv;n£Cl  homes  among  Hegrocs  outside  of  Pit tsturgh,   chiefly  in 
mill  centers,;  has  alivc.ys  l-con  g.reatcr  than  in  Pittshurgh. 

The  1930  census  data  and  the   1934  Real  Property  Inventory 
hcth  indicate  that  over  &0f^  of  ivogrc  homes  arc  rented.  The 
effect  of  this  situation,   residential  segregf.5|:ion and  a  consequent 
shortage  of  houses  in   '■¥egro  districts"  is  that  Kegroes  pay  more 
rent  than  v;hites  for  similar  or  "better  ace  v.mjriCdati  ons  „     In  1937  , 
a  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association  stud}/  disclcsed  that  Pegrces  pay 
$4.40  per  r.^om.  per  month  for  dvvellings  v;hich  ar^  usually  in  m.uch 
v/crse  condition  than  those  rented  by  "v-'hite  fam.ilies  for  ^p4.23  per 
room  per  month.     It  v;as  discovered  that  high  taxable  valuations, 
concentration  of  demand  by  Hegr^cs,  and  a  grcv-zing  shortage  in  the 
Kill  Pi  strict  have  kept  r^nts  for  the   sub-standard  housing  in  this 
area  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  city.     Of  482  houses 
studied  in  the  two  Hill  v/ards,  76%  vjere  in  bad  erder  and  only  3 
houses  v;ere  in  full  compliance  v.ith  the   city  building  lavjs.  In 
the  Lowcr  Hill,  the  ro..?-!  r-.ntal  pv:r  month  v;as  ;p4.85,  and  in  the 
Uppor  Hill,  the  rate  per  ro:.m  7;as  v'^^-SB,  both  rates  being  higher 
than  the  city  average  for  sub-standard  housing. 

The  results  of  a  sample  of  rents  in  all  areas  of  sub- 
standard housing  by  the  Housing  Asscciation  in  1937  ore  given  in 
Table  XXIIvhich  sYizm^d  the  rents  paid  by  all  i£imilies  by  race  and 

according  to  the  scuree  of  income. 

Table  :CU-1 

3IZP  Ai^D  RJHT3  OP  oUP-STAPDAPP  PPPPPIPG  UPITS  IP  PITTSBURGH 


ACCORPIPG  p£iGS_AIUD_3ClJI^ 


Percentage 

rxverage 

Aver;:ige 

Average 

of  Pamilies 

Roum  Size 

Rent  Per 

Rent  per 

Pype  of 

Family 

of  Unit 

Unit 

Ro  om 

Relief 

-  Pegr^' 

61 

3.27 

<i>  ±  -l:  .  U  0 

i^4.53 

Relief 

-  V/hite 

59 

O  o  ^  ^ 

13.14 

4,07 

y  .P.  A 

-  Pegro 

53 

3ol2 

14o52 

4 .  66 

¥ ,P .A. 

-  White 

42 

3,31 

14.09 

4  o  <i  o 

Employe 

d  -  ixfegro 

33 

3,>43 

16.40 

4.81 

Smploye 

d  -  V/hite 

62 

3.49 

15,45 

4.,  43 
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Negroes  occupied  54-7^  of  "Llie  d'Aellir.gs  on  Vvinich  rental 
data  v/ere  secured.     44;^  of  the  houses  inspected  vere  occu";:ied 
"by  families  receiving  direct  relief,   20^i  of  \iYk  families,  and 
'56%  "were  occupied   by  families  living  on  incomes  derived  from 
private  employm-ent  -     Ooviously,   the  rents  paid  "by  privately 
employed  families  v;ould  "be  somev/hat  higher  than  those  ps.id  "by 
WPA  and  relief  fam.iliss,  as  indicated.     There  was,  ho■'v^/ever,  little 
diffej^ence  in  the  size  of  units  occupied  "by  the  three  groups  for 
"both  whites  and  ITegroes.     As  to  the  rents  paid  "by  hegioes,  the 
observations  of  19:^7  are  still  a'tjpli  cable  ,  namely,   tha.t  their 
rents  in  general  are  higher  than  the  rents  for  v.hite  familieSo 
It  is  especially  significant  to  note  that  even  the  rents  for 
llegroes  on  relief  are  higher  than  those  for  v/hites  on  the  sane 
status.     Rents  in  the  Hill  District  v;ere,  as  usual,  higher  than 
in  other  suh-standa.rd  areas  of  the  city,   the  rentals  being  C^.15.21 
and  ^pl6.33  in  the  Lovier  and  Upper  Hill,   re  sp.^- ctively , 

C  5,  C  G 

In  Harrisburg,  Hcgroes  occupy  1 .b%  of  the  total  family 
accommodations  but  occupy  13c  6;'^  of  all  sub- s ta.ndaru  accommxOdations 
in  the  city.     Only  14/S  of  the  ivhite  occupied  units  are  sub- 
standard Ti/hereas  12%  of  the  Hegio   occupied  units  are  sub-standard. 

In  Reading;  ilegroee  occupy  1,41;?^  of  all  family  accommo- 
dations but  occupy  2o23>  of  y.ll  sub-standard  units.     Only  65/^ 
of  the  \vhite  occupied  units  are  sub-standard  v.hereas  9Ao^%  of 
the  llegro  occupied  units  are  sub-standard. 

In  Chester,   ?iegrces  occupy"  18,l9fj  of  all  femily  accorirnoda- 
tions.     Hovever,   69„£;-^  of  all  pegro  occupied  structures  a,re  sub- 
standard ■Tvhereas  only  11  r  2/2  cf  all  '.hite  occupied  units  are  so 
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classified.     In  \^^i  Ike  s-Barre .    the  rr.tio  of  whitci  sub-3tanda,rd 
to  standnrd  hou^^os        a3  ^5:4  vjiieronir;  thx,  rrtio  of  ITegr o  sxxv- 
standard  houses  to   standard  hcnecs  i,^  as  2.5:1, 

In  Titus vi jj.e  ;  69.  23;^  of  all  l.e^7;ro  occupied  units  arc 
suTd- standard  whereas  onl7  5 1  c  7 c>%  of  the  unite  occupied  units 
are   so  classified. 

In  Eri;2  ,  l-Tegroes  occupy  1.17/^  of  all  family  units  but 

occupy  7,07fo  of  all  l  uh- ;?  tnndard  units.     Whereas  only  6.24^ 

of  all  Y/hite  occupied  unite-  are  sul -standard ,  44.19,'^  of  all 

(13) 

Hegro  occupied  units  are  sub-standards 

In  smnraar]/ J   the  state  of  repair  of  ITegr o  housing  is  very 
poor.     Prom  our  present  figui''es5  'Ne  estimate  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  hegrc  occupied  dv;ellings  in  Pennsylvania  are  sub- 
standard.    Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that,   in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  vmich  Pegroes  have   in  fina.ncing  their  homes 
and  in  spite  of  employment  difficulties,  he^ro  OY;ncr-occupied 
structures  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  rer^air  than  hegro 
rented  structures.     Moreover,  hegro  ovmer-occupi ed  structures 
compare  much  more  favorably  v/ith  ■white  G7:ner-0Gcu^)ied  structures 
than  Pegro  tented  structures  compare  'eith  vihit^  rented 
structures  0     The  implications  from  these  facts  e^re  obvious. 

V/hile  residential  s ':.gregat  a  on  'plaj's  its  part,  according 
to  current  housing  costs,  m.any  exp-rts  say  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  pay  for  other  than  some  form  of  sub-standard  housing 
on  the  funds  coming  frci:n  relief,  V/PA,  PYA,  and  oth^r  tax- 
supported  agencies.     Moreover,  the  miean  annual  incom.e  of  mxst 
PTegiocs  v/ho  do  v;ork  is   so  lov^;  that  unless  they  go  lacking  in 
some  other  basic  n^ed  they  can  hardly  afford   to  pay  for  standard 
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housing,     Thtrefort,  not  excusing  cjny  Ircndlord  for  gr?,ft  and 

oriininc;!   ncgligoncc,  'ind  in  ;jpito-  of  race  "orcjudicc,  it  woald 

appenr  that  1oa,v  income,  ie  c^.nsidorr.]?.!./  rcsponsiblo  for  the  poor 

housing  of  the  Nogroe'i  cf  the  Stc^v.. 

On  Locemhor  31,   1940,  Mr.  Ecimund  K,  Sacon  of  the 

Philadelphia  Housing  Association  made  tlie.  folloviing  release: 

"The  foundation  of  a  good  housing 
program  rests  on  the  onf oi-roement  of 
decent  sta.ndo.rds  "by  la.\^'  in.  all  houses 
throughout  the   city.     In  Philadelphia 

h&,ve  the   lav;  in  the  official  Housing 
Code,  "but  it  is  not  adequately'  enforced. 
The  1  av;  r e qu i r u s  t lia t  all  houses  "be 
kept  in  good  xLparr  a.nd  he  d^jnp -proof. 
It  requires  that  all  houscs  and  all 
apartments  of  tv^o  rooms  or  more  hr  a 
■water  supply,  vAiere  there  is  a  v^at(. r 
main  in  the  street ~     It  requiree  that 
every  tenement  house  display  a  license 
shelving  tha.t  it  m- ets  these  and  otner 
stTvndards  yet  theusands  of  tenement 
houses  are   cpersted  v;ithout  a  license. 
Thousands  of  Philadelphia  fomilits  live 
in  homes  \-;hich  violate  the  lavj. 

"There  are  several  rea.sons  for 
this:     One   is  that  the  people  do  not 
understand  their  rights  under  tpc  lav^ 
and  insist  upon  them.     One  is  o,n  in- 
sufficient numljer  of  housing  inspecturs 
in  City  Hallo     Another  is  the  he  using 
shortage,     'We  kno^j  there  is  a  housing 
shortage  in  Ihilade Ijphia  but  it  is  much 
:  more  sevore   in  the  Ivi^v^'er  rent  he  uses 

than  in  the  nior e  expensive  ones,  v/hen 
there  are  no  good  houses  for  families 
paying  a  lov;  rent,   these  f:milius  must 
continue  to   occupy  the  bad  ones, 

"As  long  as  the  maximum  rental 
alloY/a.nco  to   the  5^,000  families  in 
Ph  i  1  a  d  e  1  p  hi  a  j:  e  c  e  i  i  n  g  General  A  s  s  i  s  t  ~ 
ance  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  re- 
mains inadequate   there  ^/vill  he  a 
housing  proclemc     At  present  the  ^largest 
amount  allovcd  any  of  these  fomilies  for 
rent  is  v?9.75  per  month.     In  the  vvhole 
city  of  Philadel-:hia  there  are  only  5.000 
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hcusv^s  cr  ai'ir.'.rtmcrjt  3  rentiiir  for  th.-'T 
£1  m  0 ui  ]  t  ,   0  r  r.  o  t  e  n  c  u gh  for  one  o  i.it   c  f 
every  ten  families  receiving  puolio 
assistance.     Moreover  ^'6-%  ::f  theiie  home s 
"were  substandard,     SturiiOsi  sb  that 
relief  f  ami  lie  s  actually  ;.-x.,y  more  for 
rent  than  the  sp^.  75  allov/od. 

"Vfnen  the  relief  authorities 
recjpnize  the  actual  amount  of  rent  the 
f  am  i  1  i  e  s  ha  v  e  t  o  p  ay  ,  a  nd  a  i  v  a 
allov/anceo  to  cover  it,   tnc  f  oundati  ens 
of  a  good  housing  program      11  be  laid  . 
Then  the  relief  administr-^ ti  on  with  the 
cc operation  of  *hc  Dividion  of  Housing 
and  Sanitation  and  'che  Bureau  of  i^uild- 
ing  Inspection  may  ii'isiot  that  all 
homes  occupied  by  fraviiliee  recciying 
public  assistance  are  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Housing  CcdOu 

"Then  every  person  should  under- 
stand his  rights  under  tne  law  and 
insist  upon  them •     Hevv*  homes  will  have 
t:.  be  provided  for  families  ncv;  living 
in  bad  housing  at  rents  they  can  afford 
to  pay.     Public  housing  is  the  only 
means  at  present  for  securing  these 
m^uch  needed  homes,  and  .adequate  public 
housing  is  necessary  for  proper  lo.Vi/ 
enforcement  „  ^' 


^Residential  G e g re a t i_o n 
Having  v^bserved  that  ihrough^ut  the  State   the  typical 
ITegro  occupied  dwelling  unit  is  sub-standard,   it  will  be 
interesting  to  find   out   some   of  the  underlying  factors  p.ccount- 
ing  for  the  present  status  of  S'egrc  housings  Realtors, 
bankers,   officers  in  building  and  lor.n  associations,  lo,ndlords, 
and  other  responsible  business  mt:;n  \igt(s  asked  if  they  kne'.v  ef 
the  opcra,tion  of  r  stric  tive  covenants  in  their  respective 

loca,lities;  69,2/^  of  them  so.id  that  they  did  not  know     of  re- 
strictive covenants;  said  that  they  did.     Upon  investiga- 
tion, v.'e  found,   in  every  urbo.n  area  in  v/hich  we  conducted 
research,  that  there  w*  iw:   .    •':hee   .^r  eeth  written  and  unwritten 
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covenants  preventing  ITegrucs  frcm  buying  or  renting  in  certo,in 
"blocks ,  ncighb jrliocds  or  even  in  v^id^r  :„rco.&,,     Svtn  though  vie 
knov/  this  t  c-  "be  a  fact,         dc  nut  aiiuurne  thr.t  rill  of  these 
informants  intended  to  mislead       .     Some  of  them  gave  us  their 
honest  opinieno     It  shculd  be  said  tha.t  on  mere  than  one 
occasion  responsible  v-/hite  infoiiiisnts  have,  known  of  discrimina- 
tions again s  t  Me gr o e  a 

Moreover,  62.0%  of  tbese  infomants  said  that  they  had 
never  been  restrained  fron  renting  or  selling  to  Eegroes 
because  of  neighborhood  or  other  types  of  social  pressure; 
many  others  admitted  ouch  had  boon  the  case;     still  others  did 
not  answer  this  questicn,.     Here  agai n eonie  further  study  is 
needed,.     We  have  le^irned  fromi  reliable  oca:rco3  that  throughout 
the  State  it  is  an  un'orittcn  policy  of  many  real  estate  boards 
that  their  members  shall  n^t  sell  or  rent  to  IvTogrces  in  blocks 
in  which  there  r,r^.,  n^t  already   one   -^^r  more  hegro  residents. 
Throughout  the  State  many  oth.r  business  men  soiling  cr  renting 
properties  hove  infonaed  us  tnat  it  is  not  good  business  policy 
to  do  0  tliorwi  30 .     Consequently,  \/hij.e  the  correct  technicoul 
construction  may  have  bov,  n  placed  ui}(.:n  this  question,  its  spirit 
was  obviously  not  kept  in  mind. 

On  the  ccntrary,     every  ¥egro  informant  was  very  much 
av>/are  of  the  fact  that  the  various  social  ijressures  do  operate 
strongly  on  estciblished  business  firms  to  o.dhere  to  the 
loattern  of  residential  segregation.     Too  often,  business  firms 
establish  as  well  as  help  to  maintain  the  pattern,     Mo.ny  of  them 
fed  tha,t  the  entrance  of  legroe?  into   certtiin  neighborhoods 
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j^.utomatically  meansa  the  deprecio-,tion  of  property  vc.lues. 
Ho^beit,   our  evidence  seeriB  to   indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
invasion  into  a  v^ite  neighborhood  of  Negroes  of  the  very  lowest 
Economic  status  does  result  in  a  depreciation  of  property 
values  in  excess  of  its  normal  laxe.     Ho.^ever,  an  invasion  of 
iJegroes  of  the  better  class  tends  -lo  raise  the  value  in  excess 
of  its  normal  value.     In  any  case,  ^^e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
established  pattern  for  the  /?ro.;th  of  cities  included  the  factor 
that  when  Negroes  begin   i:c  move  into  a  given  neighborhaod  its 
decline  has  already  begun.     Even  so,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
most  often  it  is  the  speculator  and  rot  the  established  and 
respected  business  man  who  sells  or  rents  Kegroes  property  in 
blocks  in  which  they  aie  not  wanted.     Eigh  rents  and  excessive 
interest  rates  charaGteri;.',e  speculators. 

We  asked  our  business  informants:     Wiat  other  racial 
minority  groups  ar-^  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of 
renting  and  purcl^asing  property  located  in  certain  areas? 
Objections  were  strongest  to  Orientals;  following  them  were  Jews, 
certain  Latin  Americans,  and  nationalities  of  southern  and 
central  Europe.     lhat  oth.r  minorities  suffer  from  residential 
segregation  does  not  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Negro.     It  mer.ly 
points  out,  among  otnor  things,  that  all  Americans  must  do  their 
share  toward  the  realization  of  democracy  in  our  State  and 
nation.     When  once        undemocratic  policy  is  practiced  on  one 
racial  minority,  it  never  stops  until  others  arc  included. 
Discriminations  against  racial  minorities  soon  lead  to  dis- 
criminations agaxnst  other  types  of  minorities  and  so  on  it  goes 
The  following  ideas,  erprosj-ed  by  two  realtors, 
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represent  all  too  Ir.rgc-  r,  proportion  of  responsible  citizens: 

"I-ersonrilly  I  do  not  believe  a 
colorv-ci  man  should  vjant  to  n^ove  in  a 
"block  \-'ith  ell  whites  surrounding 
him.     Ee cause  he   is  not  pjnong  nis  ov/n 
people.     I  can  cite  you  a  case  of  a 
V e ry  f  i  n  e  col  o rc o  a,  t  o rn ey  vi  ho  d i  d 
that  very  thino;  in  my  locality.  After 
living  there  for  4  years  he  glad^-y 
sold  liis  reridcnce  and  moved  among 
his  own  people . " 

"Colored  race  should  move  to 
certain   section.:  in  Philadelphia  like 
Harlem,  H.Y.,   or  Idchmond,  Va.,  or 
South  Chicago,   111.     -hey  would  he 
happier,*' 

From  such  statements,   these  i?ersons  appear  tc  "kncv\f 
the  Negro"  but  in  fact  they  cannot  knov-;  him  until  they  under- 
stand his  desires  tc   part i cip^' te  freely  in  all  the  blessings 
of  our  democracy,  residential  segregation  to  the  contrarj' 
n  0  tw  i  t  h  s  t  and  i  n  g .  n. 

j-^r-src.  y.JPM^.  staff,  realizes  that  r^al  tors  ,   landlords  ,  .  bankers  , 
officers  of  building  and  loan  as  jg  ci  at  i..  ns  ,  and  mor^-gaging 
companies  are  very  potent  facicrs  in  molding  public  opinion. 
Consequently,   th.j  staff  an  J.  ti,  .  large  .number  of  reliable  volunteer 
workers  throughout  the  State  interviowea  vdiite  persons  wlio  live 
in  neighr  orhcc  d  s  into  which  Ivugroe  s  >irave  moved,.     Only  the 
Philadelphia  results  are 'given  in  this  preliminary  report.  The 
final  report  v^ill  contain;  the  results  for  the  State  as  a  wnele. 

In  Philadelphia,  '  7^/^  of   "Jie'  v^hit'e  informants  said  that 
police  protection  was  just  as  good  since  ITegroes  moved  into 
the  neighborhood;  22%  said  that  police  pro  teoti  on -V/as  '.-orse  and 
6%  said  that  they  were  unable  to   -xpress  an  cpinipr ;   the  others 
stated     that  there  was  no  difference.     The  vast  m.kjority  of 
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l^egroes  who  have  lived  in  both  mixed  neighborhoods  and  all  llegro 
neighborhoods  say  that  police  protection  if3  much  better  in  the 
mixed  neighborhoods, 

96%  of  these  white   iiif orrnart s  daid  that  the  Qity  removes 
garbage  just  as  often  nov;  as  it  did  before  Negroes  be^an  to 
come  into  their  respective  neighborhoods.     11%  of  them  stated 
that  the  streets  v;ere  just  as  clean  as  before  Negroes  began  to 
reside  therein;  15^  said  that  the  strr.v.ts  \-/ere  more  dirty;  others 
did  not  ansYi/er  the  question. 

bl%o  of  the  v;hitG  informants  said  that  their  streets  vjere 
more  noisy  since  Negroes  began  to  move  in;  v/hereas  ^1%  said  that 
their  streets  were  no  \.'ors<.- ;  otaers  did  not  ansv;er  the  question. 
A  study  of  the  various  sections  of  the  city  shovjed  that  v/hile 
the  above  figures  a<s  a  wliole  are  correct,   in  certain  sections 
as  high  as  '6Q%>  of  the  v/hite  informants  said  that  their  streets 
v;ere  more  noisy  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  Megro  residents.  So 
far  as  vve  could  judge,  y/g  found  that  our  informants  were  correct 
in  their  respective  estirnatf.  s.     When  the  better  class  of  Negroes 
move  into  a  fairly  good  neighborhood,  they  make  no  more  noise 
and  most  often  less  noise  than  their  v/hite  neighbors.     It  is  the 
more  underprivileged  Negro  who  makes  the  excess  noise  and  pre- 
vents his  neighbors  from  sleeping, 

62%o  of  the  white  families  said  that  they  did  not  visit 
any  of  the  Negro  residents  in  their  neighborhoods  but  many  of 
them  said  that  they   ^'speak"  to  tliem,     ZQfo  said  that  they  maSe 
occasional  visits  to  Negro  liomes  or  that   the  Negroes  visited 
them,  occasionally.     A  very  siiiall  x-'srcentage  of  them  said  that 
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they    "were  equally  as  friendly  viitli  white  as  v;ith  colored 
residents.     53^^  said  that  they  did  not  pirmit  their  children  to 
play  with  l^egrc  children;  <37^  said  that  ILcir  children  did  play 
with  Negro  children. 

Counting  both  those  Vvho  l-'ave  and  tTnose  v/ho  do  not  have 
children,  one-4ialf  of  the  -iA-'nile  informants  said  that  they 
felt  that  i'Ggro  and  white  chilfU*£n  r-.ay  play  together  while  young 
"but  that  as  they  grow  oilier  they  should  seek  their  respective 
racial  groups.     Accordingly,  they  estimated  tiiat  the  median 
and  modal  age  at  v;hich  reparation  shauld  begin  is  f  if  tern  years. 

we  asked  our  white  informants  if  they  intended  to  move 
out  of  their  respective  mixed  neighborhoods.     1<,/,^  said  that 
they  would  like  to  do  so;  20%  said  that  they  were  going  to  do 
so,  and  6Q%  said  that  they  did  not  intend  to  move.     V/e  checked 
over  these  latter  answers  from  se^/eral  angles  and  found  that 
nearly  one-half  of  these  white  people  w.:re  in  business  or 
politics  or  otherwise  received  som<i-   special  benefits  from  being 
in  these  mixed  neighborhoods  and  very  definitely  intended  to 
remain  therein.    Many  others  owned  their  ov/n  homes  and  had 
been  living  in  the  neighboriLGOG  for  a  long  time  and  did  not  care 
to  m.ove .     Thocrc  persons  who  j^:-lan  to  move  eiti.ier  gave  the  section 
of  the  town  or  merely  ijaid  '*in  a  white  neighborhood." 

Kowbiit,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  64^  of  the  in- 
formants said  that  th;::re  were  no  specia.1  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages in  living  in  their  respective  mixed  neighborhoods. 
Those  who  listed  a,dvantages  said  that  they  were  centrally 
located  or  that  they  lived  near  trains,   trolleys,  buses,  churches, 
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and  stores.    Among  the  disadvantages  listed  were:     too  many 
roughnecks  and  drunkards,   too  Kiuch  noiso,  too  ma.ny  tp.p  rooms, 
too  gracit  a  propert3^  depreciation,  and  too  many  fights. 

V/e  asked  another  ui;estion  which  -v/as  a  check  on  the  above 
question.    V/hile  there  v;ere  a  lev?  incorrJistenci  es ,   it  is  re- 
markahle  to  ohL-erve  the  high  degree  of  consistency  Letvveen 
the  two  questions.     It  is  very  important  to  point  out  that  on 
the  Yv'hole,  v;hite  people  Fho  live  in  mixed  neighhorhoods  do  not 
feel  that  the  disadvantages  .are  as  great  as  some  "business  men 
and  others  seem  to  "believe.     Ibis  fact  gains  significance  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  vihite  informants  have  lived  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods  five  or  more  years  longer  tha.n  the 
city  median  number  of  years  of  owner  occupancy.     Your  Commission, 
therefore,   ."jutmits  t'no.t  Kegroes  could  aecurc  better  housing 
without  an  undue  amount  of  race  friction  or  property  depreciei- 
tion. 

In  summary,  we  may  oay  that  only  those  whites  of  the 
Yery  lov;est  income  group  will  move  into  a  Negro  neighborhood. 
Other  v/hites  prefer  not  to  move  into  mixed  neighborhoods  but 
the  majority  of  those  whites  v;ho  do  live  in  mixed  neighborhoods 
aiiiong  the  better  class  of  H'egroec  seem  content  to  rem.ain  there 
and  point  out  rather  definitely  tViat  there  are  no  disadvantages 
in  living  among  liegroes.     However,  K'egroe  s  of  the  lowest  income 
group  are  generally  undv^sirable  neighbors.     It  is  important  to 
note  that  Negro  informants  of  the  "better  class  are  just  as 
positive  as  are  whites  relative  to  thi  disadvantages  of  living 
among  Negroes  of  the  lowest  incora>.   group.     But  when  one  compares 
vjhites  of  a  similr.r  stati.is,   ther.-;  is  li  +  tle  to  choose  between 


them.     1'hus ,   the  indications  for  n.  viiclor  distribution  of  wealth 
among  IsTegroos  ar^  Gclf-cvident . 

15 .  Individual  and  SoG_i_al  Cont  of  Ih^-to  Kcusinf: 

'From  many  aource.i,  a:nong  vjhich  -j^tl  real  eatatc  officers 
of  "banks,  officers  in  huildinr>:  and  ioa,n  associr  ti  ons ,  reciters, 
and  landlords  throughout  the  State;;,  v.e  undertook  to  answer 
the  quGsticn:     Do  l^fegrocs  pay  l^ss,  as  much,  cr  ■nore  rent  than 
other  citizens  of  the  State?     Our  conclusion  is  that,  consider- 
ing the  physical  conditions  of  the  piven  house,   its  age,  its 
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conveniences,   its  location,  -nd   the  a^mount/puhlic  s^^rvices 
rendered,   ITegroes  do  pay  more  rent  than  ether  citizens  in  pro- 
portion to  value  received.     This  would  ohtain  despite  the  fact 
that  the  city  medium  rcnxals  for  whites  may  o-'  equal  to  or 
exceed  those  for  colored.     Many  landlords  p.nd  realtors  have  ad- 
mitted that  Negroes  pay  higher  rente  but  poinied  ou"*:  tha.t  as  a 
rule,   the  Negro  renter  of  the  lowest  income  group  is  destructive; 
that  his  length  of  tenancy  is  shorter  than  that  of  other 
citizens;  and  moreover,  because.,  he  is  economically^  unstable, 
he  is  a  greater  collectiLn  risk  than  oth-r  citizens;  consequent- 
ly, higher  rentals  are  justified.     \,'ithout  continuing  in  this 
circle,  we  must  odmit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  point  of 
view.     Negro  landlords  themselves  often  p'Oint  out  that  Negroes 
of  the  lowest  income  group  are  considerably  destructive.  Hov;- 
ever,  whites  of  a  similar  economic  status  are  hardly  any  better. 

With  reference  to  risks  involved  in  tenants  who  are  on 
"ifFA,  FfA,  or  relief  and  other  formes  of  tax- sup  crted  agencies, 
one  must  admit  that  to  date  even  p'lbiic  housing  authorities  have 
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found  it  piT.cti cally  irnpcsRiblu  to  sclvr,  the  housing  Mrotlcms 
of  such  p'-raons  irr  ypective  of  r;.;C6.     The  di  s  t  r>-,BPiniC  fact, 
hov;ever,   is  that  Hegrocy  receive  funds  from  the  various  tax- 
suppcrtod  agencies  at  a  rate  of  from   tv.L  to  nearly  five  times 
their  proportion  of  the  population  >  and,   consequu. ntly ,  have  "been 
almost  doomed  to  suh-u tandard  housing.    Moreover,  unless  some 
other  hasic  hujnan  need  is  ncplecxcd,  the   income  of  the  majority 
of  self -support ing  Ljegrtos  is  insiif f icient  to  puacchase  decent 
housing.     In  oth^r  v;ord5,       ether  the  source  of  income  of  the 
majority  of  Negroes  comes  from  tax-sup])ort ed  aguncies  or  other- 
wise, suh-st  an  dard  1 i vi  ng  is  v  e  ry  pr  oh  ah Ic . 

Due   to  many  factors  such  as  the  low  income  of  the  hend 
of  the  frjnily,   and  the  consequent  n^ed  for  funds  v.'ith  '..hich  to 
supplement  the  family  income,  high  rents,   and  high  costs  in- 
volved in  home  cvjnership,   thousands  of  Negro  f.amilios  have  heen 
forced  to  take  roomers  or  ledgers.     Especially,  during  the  time 
when  the  depression  vjas  at  its  ixak,  i.i--">ny  families  v/orv,  forced 
to  "douhle  up."     l-roporti  onate  ly  ,   this  unfortunate  condition 
occurred  with  much  greater  freciurncy  ■-.i/iong  l\i>„groes  than  among 
whites.     Aside  from  the  great  prohaDility  of  over-taxing  th^. 
physical  facilities  of  tiie  given  family  accommodation  thus 
occupied,  it  is  well-known  that  health  and  morals  generally  suffer 
from  such  occupancy. 

V/ith  reference  to  the  prompt  payment  of  rent,  the 
m.ajority  of  our  informants  stated  that  Fcgro  citizens  did  not 
compare  favorahly  with  otlicr  cj.tizcns..     '■'•'he  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association  has  m.ade  numerous  studiey  pertp.ining  to  rLutal 
arrearages;  during  the  po.^^t  decades  each  study  showed  that  a  much 
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larger  percentage  of  Segroos  were  "behind  in  their  rents  than 

were  Vvhites.     In  1936  ,  the        L.cia ti on  mde  the  follov.'ing  very 

significant  statement: 

"The  effect  of  uncmj.  loyment  on  the 
rental  situation  is  strikingly  brought 
out  hy  a  conpc'.rison  of  rent  delinquency 
for  families  vn  relief    vdth  those  not 
on  relief.     Triirty  and  three -tenths  per 
cent  of  all  the  white  fajnilies  inter- 
vie\^-ed  adniitted  th^y  Vvere  on  relief, 
v;hile  56.8;,^  of  the  Negroes  made  ijuch  an 
admission.     Cf  the  white  families  ^^n 
relief,  bOfo  v,ere  in  arrears,  and  59,5/^ 
of  the  ITegro  r>-.lief  f<:,milies  v^erc  in 
arrears .  *' 

Regardless  of  the  rea-sons  for  arrearages,   landlords  must 
pay  taxes,  water  rent,   inter^.r't  on  mortgages,   insurance,  and 
other  constant  costs.     When  arrea,rage3  occur,  repairs  and 
other  physical  improvement  must  he  neglected.     C, nsequently ,  in 
fairness  to  lc.;,ndlcrds ,   some  of  the  excensive  sub-standard  housing 
of  iNfegroes  can  be  attributed  to  tVic  fact  of  their  higher  j^er- 
cent age  cf  arrearages. 

Be  cause  cf  the  pattern  or  reeidential  segrega,tion  and 
its  attending  evils,   the  x-^osptic tive  I^egrc  home  ovmer  is 
considerably  handicapped.     Throughout  the  Sto.te  v;e  asked  re- 
sponsible persons  the   questi^i^n;     I>o  prospective  i^egro  buyers 
ho.ve  more  difficulty  than  i-.hites  in  cbtt.ining  finance?     66/^  of 
our  informants  replied  yes;  and   o4/y  replied  no.     Tc-  the  question: 
Du  projpectivL  hogrc  buyers  hc.ve  more  difficulty  than  v;hites  in 
obtaining  FHA  loans?  61%  said  yes;  and  Z'9fo  said  nc  ,     In  other 
v;ords,  the  majority  of  realtors,  bankers,   officers  in  building 
and  loan  associati end ,  landlords  and  officers  in  mortgaging 
com-panies  said  that  Negrces  find  it  more   difficult  to  obtain  money 
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for  home  tuying  thnn  dc  white  people.     Many  husinr ss  men,  who 
admit  that  they  refuse  loans  to  r.  larger  pLrccnt-'ige  of  Negro 
applicants  than  to  v/hites,  point  cut  that  ihey  do  so  on  business 
rather  than  racial  grounds.     They  say  that  the  5egro  applica- 
tions involve  greater  risks  than  v;hites.     In  many  instances, 
there  is  muclr:^  tri.sth  in  th_ct-;  statements  for  too  often,  prospective 
Negro  home  buyers  have  no  ohoice  hut   to  attempt  to  buy  a  dvjclling 

unit  which        both  sub-standard  and  located  in  a  slum  area. 

— y 

^Further  explanations  will  1 -^ad  us  back  to  the  vicious  circle. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  almost  every  urban  locality 
there  are  agencies  vvhich  do  not  lend  Fegiioes  money.     Others  do 
so  somewhat  sparingly  and  often  at  higher  rates;  but  there  arc 
also  some  institutions  which  seem  to  be  rather  fair  on  the 
question.     On  the  v\;]iole,  while  liegroes  pay  more  for  their  homes 
than  other  citizens,  and  while   there  are  serious  handicaps  in 
Negro  home  ownership,  it  is  possible,   in  every  urban  comr.iunity, 
for  Negroes  to  purchase  homes.     Vvhile  residerrtial  segregation  is 
a  very  definite  handicap,   the  lack  of  money  is  the  greatest 
handicap  to  Negro  home  ownership . 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  N-^gro  housing,   though  inferior 
in  physical  condition  to  the  housing  of  other  citizens,  costs 
more,  there  are  other  individual  costs  of  poor  housing  to  be 
Considered.     Tha,t  sub-standard  housing  is  highly  correlated  with 
high  incidence  of  disease  and  high  delinc;uency  and  criminal  rates 
is  well  known.     Sub-standard  housing  generally  accom/panies  an 
inadequacy  of  space  for  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  educational 
facilities.     The   slogan  "tut  family  that  plays  together  stays  to- 
gether" hp.s  significance  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
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individual  r.nd  socir.l  effect  rf  sut-st-ajidaxd  iicuslng.  The 
inhabitants  of  sub- standard  hov.sing  suffer  from    an  in'-.dequacy 
of  recreational  facilities  for  individun.i  and  family  health  and 
leisure  time  activities.     Thus,  as  is.  tc  be  expected,  family 
ties  "become  v/eakar  due  to   the  fact  that  its  various  members  must 
go  elsewhere  to  sc^k  much  of  the  pleasarc  vmich   should  be 
afforded  in  ttie  home.     Too  often,  some   of  the  members  seek  their 
recreation  in  the  various  fjrms  of  unwholesome  coimnercialized 
activities  which  may  often  lead  its  devotees  into  cri^fte  ,  to 
broken  homes,  and  even  abject  poverty, 

lie  one  believes  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons  who 
occupy  sub-strndard  dwell.ings  are  d  oomdd  to  ruin.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  th..  inxajority  of  these  persons  cannot  and  do 
not  escape  all  of  tlie  unfortunate  consequences  of  p  or  housing. 
This  is  axiomatic  for  it  is  the  m^re  sub-standard  areas  in  which 
crime  and  delinquency  rcates,  morbidity  and  mcrtt-vlity  rates,  rates 
for  broken  hom.es  and  aid  to  dependent  children,   retarr'ation  and 
truancy  rates  and  unemployment  rates  arc  highest. 

Many  detrim.ental  pf^rsonal  habits  deveoloped  by  slum 
dwellers  often  become   so  firmly  fixed  that  they  are  unprepared 
for  better  housing.     In  several  instances,  Wo  have  observed  the 
destructive,  unso^nitary  ,  and  untidy  habits  of  former  slum 
dwellers  who  have  been  able  to   secure  better  housing.     In  short, 
one  cannot  rid  .neself  of  Llum  liabits  by  merely  moving  out  of 
a  given  slum  area..     Many  of  these  persons  ought  tc  be  given  regu- 
lar and  supervised  ins troicti ons  in  the  fundamentals  of  personal 
hygiene,  hom.e  cleanliness,  and  public  health.     Otherwise,  m.any  of 
them  will  remo.in  unfit  tt    ..ccu,Ji/  dccv.nt  hcusing.     Here  is  an  area 
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in  which  non-instituiionalized     oducr.ticn  cr.n  do  a  fine  job  in 
rehabilitation.     In  suimnai^' ,  th-.:   indiviau.al  cost  of  poor  housing 
is  expensive  in  dollars  and  cenr,'3,  costly  in  health,  education, 
law  observance,  ^  nd  above  all,   io  dvi  trimental  to  perdcnr.l 
character . 

Even  though  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  populaticn 

may  b^  able  to  afford  ^.nly  to  pay  for  sub- standard  housing,  the 

communities  and  municipalities  in  v?hi£:h  these  sub-standard 

■areas  are  locnted  bear  an  excessive  ccst  for  their  maintenance. 

Beginning  1932,   the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Philadelphia 

began  a  study  of  the  load  and  cobt  of  the  area  betwe^^n  the  tv;o 

rivers,  from  Washington  Avenue  to  Poplar  Street.     The  Commission 

published  some  very  astounding  foxts.     Table  XXIII  of  the 

""(14) 

Commission  is  self  ejsplana t  ^ry  , 

'  ■-  Table  IZllII 

"  3TJRV2Y  AKzlA  B.-^TVfflrJN  TIE  DBLAW^  AlE)  SChFYXKIIX  RIVTiKS 
PROxA  VvAbKIilGTON  LYM\].Z  TO  POPIulR  SlxGET 

Rates  j:cr  1000  Popul^'tion  _ 

P^athsJ.iif  an  ts  "C^'a.uH  e  s  "  of  3  i  ckne  s  s  h  on -coin - 

p e  r  C  ommun -    mun  i  c ab 1 e 

All        1000        Active  Mental      i cable  oeKapLtaD. 

Area  Births    Causes  Ljrths       T.B.     Diseases  Diseases  Record 

Survey 


15.34       13.33     16.73       17  c  74     1.70  15.66  111.94 


City 

C  V;  i  th  ou  t 
Survey 
Area 


ITorth 
Zone 
Survey 
Area 


17»35       12.03     51o08         7.46     0.69  14 . 21  _.__J73_._8i. 


15.09       15.28     72.07       16._78^    1.C7  12.12  107 » 15 


Central 
Zone 
Survey 
Area 


18.05       28. 62     34 .48       33.60     l.S^L-  JAiiJZ  121:^ 


South 
Zone 


Ser"       15.49       14. fS     50..?''.       IS  ,3^1  •J^_-_i4.95  114. 50" 


i 
'I 
i 

i 


,1 
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Eovi/ever,  Table  XXH I  may  well  include  the  fact  that  -whereas 
in  the  area  survey,  there  v/ere  28  fires  per  1,000  "buildings,  in 
the  rest  of  the  city  there  v.'ere  only  14.7  fires  per  1,000. 
Likev;is.e,  the  cost  for  fire  protectior;  in  the  area  surveyed  was 
more  than  four  times  that  for  the  city  as  a  whole.     V/ere  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  city's  fire  fighting  services  are  among 
the  "best  in  the  nation  the  situai-ion  vi/ould  "be  much  worse.  In 
the  survey  area  the  per  capita  cobt  of  arrests  was  ^14.97  for 
white  while  it  v/as  only  i;i'3.85  for  the  rest  of  the  city.  Should 
we  add  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  given  to  the  residents  of 
the  area  surveyed  by  public  and  priva,te  charitable  agencies,  the 
cost  would  be  even  mxore  alssrming. 

Table  XXI V  treats  certain  c^ti-social  facts  pertaining  to 
the  area  surveyed : 


Table  XXZY 


(15) 


AilTI- SOCIAL  Ki}lCORD  CP  3UKVEY  AR-U 


Ju  V  e  n  i  le        Un  e  x  c  u  s  e  d 

Delin-  School 
Arrests     qucnts  hate  Absences 
per  1000  per  1000        per  1000  per 
lopula-     Children        School  En-  1000 


tion      Ages  7-15  rollment 


City  Rec. 
County  Housing  6- 
Relief  Sanitary 

Gomplai  nt s 
per" 1000 
Buildings 


?.m 


Survey  «.rea  251 » 68 

City  V/ithout  64.65 
Survey  Area 

IJorth  Zone 

Survey  Area  :-'49.69 

Central  Zone 

Survey  Area      55  7.19 


South  Zone 
Survey  Area 


250.46 


7  6.49 
13  .60 
52.  55 
42.53 
39.6  7 


204.11 
110.78 
156.35 
402.44 
243.30 


662. 79 
16  0.45 
6  71.08 
399. 62 
584.04 


145.64 
42.  60 

149 .54 
61.19 

15  7.62 


In  order  to  get  a,  more  vivid  picture  of  the  individucl 
and  social  costs  of  slums,   let  urs  coiu:idsr  a  sm.all  section  of  the 
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survey  area;  for  examiDle  ,  "betv/een  Pine  and  Bain'oridge  Streets, 
from  Broad  Street  to  the  Delav/are  KiVcr.     One  year  arrcGts  in 
this  area  ran  as  high  as  483.75  -oer  1,000  Vv'iiile  for  the  rest  of 
the  city  the  rate  v.'as  only  64.6  per  1,000  population.  Wxerce.s 
the  prison  cases  per  1,000  per  population  in  the  r^^st  of  the 
city  v/as  only  1,56,  it  Vv'as  17.5  per  1,000  in  the  area  Gurveyed  , 
Thus,   the  area  surveyed  contribut .--rd  to  the  prison  population  at 
a  rate  which  v;as  more  tlian  11  tira-..  s  that  of  the  re^^t  oi   the  city. 
Moreover,  it  contrihuted     to  the  House  of  Correction  more  than 
14  times  its  si. are  . 

The  costs  for  fire  Scrv.ices,,  crime,  delinquency,  health, 
street  cleaning,  maintenance  r-nd  lighting,  viaste  and  garbage 
removal,   traffic  control,  education  and  recreation  and  other 
services  exceed  the  income  from  taxes  m.any  times. 

Even  though  these  costs  ar^  paid  hy  citizens  v.ho  live  in 
other  areas,  it  is  far  from  the   truth  to  think  that  tnie^  is  a].l, 
for  they  suffer.     The  ill-health,  immorality,   sufferings  and 
sorroYis  of  the  inhal'-i  tant  r.   of  the  slums  greatly  affect  tl-.e  rest 
of  the  citizens* 

Likev/ise,   in  PhiladslpViia ,  Log  tor  Lcon  Arons  studied 
the  arrests  of  hoys  under  16  years  of  age  during  the  years  1934- 
1936  inclusively  in  relation  to   the  totr.l  hoy  population  and 
housing  conditions  a,s  revealed  in  the  1934  Real  Property  In- 
ventory.    Correlation  coefficients  \;ere   obtained  and  the  results 

(l 6 ) 

of  the  study  have  been  thus  summarized: 

"Biiefly,  the  results  i ,  ,d iop ted 
(l)  the  higher  the  proportic-n  of 
overcro\vded  dv/cllings,  the  highur 
t  he  a  r  r  e  s  t  r  a  t  e  f  or  b  oy  r  e  s  i  d  e  •■  1 1  s  ; 
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(2)  the  -grectur  the  clenisity  of  pop- 
ulr-ti  cn ,  the  high  r  th„  i;rrcst  rato; 

(3)  thG  higher  the  proporricn  of 
residenccrj  unfit  for  use  cr  io'..ci.ing 
ma,1  or  structural  ruj-if-irs  the  Viigher 
the  arrest  rate;  and       )  xh;  3.or?gcir 
the  period  of  cccuparicj',  the  lov;er 
the  arrest  rate," 

In  general,  student of  the   social  sciences  have  found 
that  there  is  a  high  correlction  tetvjeen  crime  and  d-:linqi.iency 
and  poor  housing.     This  fact  obtr.  ins  irrespective  of  the  given 
race  involved. 

The  Real  Property  j.x-,ventory  of  Karri  shurg  rnd  its  suh- 
urban  area  points  out  fnat  in  lv-''5  the   i'.. nnsy Ivania  Tuterculesis 

Society  puhlished  a  "Tuh... vculoris  Study  of  Da-i.iphin  County" 
which  indie r., ted  t ha t  t he  i i cgro  u 0 r t a  1 .1 1 y  r a t e  w as  129.2  p e r 
100,000  vihereas  that  of  the  \^ihiic   population  v;as  42  per  100,000. 
In  1935,  the  Harrisburg  Tuberculosis  rate  was  38,8  for  vvhites  and 
141.0  for  Kegroes.     Hov.'ever,  vvher'^as  only  of  'vvhite  inhabi- 

tants live  in  sub-standard  h:/uses,   '7'^:%  of  the  Negroes  live  in 
sub-standard  houses.     Thus,  poor  housing  f.nd  poor  health  c.re  very 
h i  gh.ly  c  o  r  r  e  1  a t  e  d  . 

Fortunately  ,   lead,  r  g  indu;.  tr;' al  i  st  s  accept  the  fact  tliat 
production  is  directly  related  to   the  h.-?iith  of  their  employees. 
Health  and  housing  have  an  estt^bliuhed  relo  tionshi  •.:). 

-"^t  was  a]  so  found  in  Harrisburg,   that  its  most  blighted 
areas  cost  the   taxpayers  an  excessive  sum  to  r:iaintain  adequate 
fire  fighting  facilities  and  police  protection.     'Bui  jurjt  as 
health  problems  canuot  be  segregated  ae  to  harm  only  those  person 
who  arc  individually  affected,  probl.e'as  involved  j  u  fire  fighting 
and  crime  and  delincuenoy  aff-,.ct  t"-:   wh-le   community  also. 
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Can  education  escape  the   co nsGquenccs  of  1  he  slumo? 
No  intelligent  educator  thinks  so.     On  tlic  centrcvry,  iichelars 
and  educators  have  done  most  of  the  research  shcvving  the  ill 
cffeEts  of  the  slums  upon  pupil  attitudes  and  a,chievement ,  and 
the  general  social  costs  of  the  slums. 

-Aside  from  the  Vvaste  and  r;.isdirecticn  of  human  energy 
of  the  people  directly  involved,   society  pays  a  much  greater  cost 
for  permitting  suh-s tandard  housing  to  exit't  than  it  v;culd  cost 
to  help  provide  decent  housing  for  its  more  underprivileged 
memhers.     J'inancial  consideroti  ons  are  important  hut  not  all 
important.     The  r^st  of  society,  willingly  or  um'iillingly , 
knov;ingly  or  otherv;ise,   scares  xY}^;  social  end  moral  ills  of  tne 
slums. 


Kii  cxanination  of  totli  state  and  rjational  record.-; 
ahov/   that  far   the  past  5v.V!-in  cr  :iarc   di.cad,2,   tht   volunc  of 


r  i'^ic  and  d^.linuencv  has  Le--n  jr..  ti^'   in  cxcesi  of  the 


ITc^ro'.'j  proportion   in  the   tota.l  popul^aoion.     ixdmlt  c  in^,  t  h:.  u 
these  rates  arc  raiiGh  hlghrr  th:;n  they  should    at;,    it  -.nay 
\/ell  bO  consider  ^>in  o.ic.imina  c  ion   of  the  records   thcias ..  Ive  s , 
An  eicamination  of  the.a  aill  show  aniona  ;^a,ny  thini-,.?  th.^t 
official  rvcords  of  lav;  viol...  t  ions  are  not  a  rcli^hio  index 
of  the  volu'  ;.e   of  cr  Lne  and  delin  axnoy.     I  j.         c  oi.cc  ive  crime 
as  o  ny  act  which  su^jucts   che  doer   tc  lc:^ul  punieh;a..  nt  or  if 
vfi-   conceive  cri-ae  as  a  vioL;tion  of  t h^.   lav/ ,    then   it  would 
seem  irapcssiole    to  ■ne'^surt    the   voluin-    of  criKie  ana  delin^aency 
in  our  country,    ir  re -pe  ct  iv>-  of  re.  ce  .     r-r;..ai:ed   tliat  errors  a,ro 
inbor :  nt  in  ...  11  statiseics  dueling  \7  Ith  jriei-..  v.i  nd  dclinc-ueney  , 
for  reasons  Soon  to  follo^T,    ch..-"--:   is  c*-v  n  ^.rcat..r  error   in   ch  e 
statistics  de:. liwf,  vr ith  :T-;^.r-..  criuie     nd  delinquency. 

Pirst,   3incv:soffi8_    officers  ot'  tn-  law  \;ili  arrest  a  ITlcic 
cr  a  iii'-iueer  of  a  ruinority  (:roup,  for  the  s.-ii.a   violations  for 


>.;hich 


ative  p-^rson  rn^-y  not  he  arr.  sted,   the   nuiah^r  of  ar- 


rcst,3  is  faulty  as  a  hicasure  of  the    volumi:   of  crime  and  du- 
linquency.     iloreov.r,  for  the   sava :  iu  n  d  a  i.nil-.a-  r.-e,  sone,  pro- 
por  ti  ona  tely  eior^  ilegrc  violators  ra.y  ha  a  "opi- ended    chun  white; 
Thus,   there  may  he  a  great  di5crep:noy  h.-tve^n  the   violction  of 
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the   lav;  -j.nd  the  numl:)  :r  of  pv.r5on3  c.ppr  ohendod  .-incl  arr-jstcd. 
oecMToly,       ny  records  do  not   inciicc-t;   the  r:-.cc  or  nationality 
01   the  offonder  arrested.     Thirdly,   in  the  ci:s:   21  the  I'egro, 
\'/e  know  th;:t  thc-re   is  no  definite  and  direct  cstr.llia  ij^  d  re- 
lationship "Detv/et:  n  tiic   nuiril:)i;r  of    ir^.-sts  and   those  who  arc 
l-_.tcr  found   to  be  guilliy.     This   sc-tras  evid-nt  fror:  the  fact 
that   in  proportion  to  the  numLer  of  a.rr..sts  thtro  ar.-  'jfton 
proportionately  ftwor  H-^grocS  than  whit-.s  o^nviotLd, 

But  rrhv.t  can  v/e  learn  fro\i  convictions?     ilost  of  trij,  the 
prose  cueing  attorney,   the  jud^e  ,  and  a  Lia.jority  of  the  jury 
members  are  white.     EooQ-  ,  while  law  u.na  fact  pi;  y  an   import*.,  nt 
part  in  the  conviction  or  ac.auttal  of  I'egrjicas,  tradicrcnal 
pr  e  J  ud  ices  of  t  ^  n  pi- ; y  th e  ir   :i .  r  t . 

In  vf:i.  t  way  doc^'  the  jail  or  prison  population   indica,  to 
the  volume  of  crime  and  de-1  inc  uencyT"    I'irst,   susp-.-nded  e-.-.  n  ten  c  e  , 
parol!.,  probation,  and  pr.rdjn,  very  efrective  methods  01  dt.- 
pletinj,,  the  jail  and  prison  population,   tend   to  favor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  ^roup.     Secondly,  at  cjnvioti.':n  very 
::ftcn,   there   is  an  a  It  ..r  na  t  ive   of  a  fine    or    i:.ipr  i  so  nmen  t  or 
there  m;y  be-  a  combination   of  both.     in  saohc.s  s,  since 
ITegroes  have  so  little   mon^,    it    is  expected   that  such  an 
alternative  \/ill,   in  the  ai^ajortty  of   instances,   tend  to  re- 
duce the  jail  or  prison  ijopulatlon  of  wliitcs  at  a  ^^-reator  rate 
than  that  of  ilesroeB.     Thirdly,   often,   lon^-,r  >..nd  more  sevv.:re 
sentences  for  the  sama  offens.   are  £iven  Ue^^vroes  tbm  whites. 
Thero fore ,   ne  ith.-r  the  number  of  a.;-rests,   nor  the   number  of 
convictions,   nor  ys.- 1  the  ja  il  2t  pris.;n  population ,   sepa.ra  te^y 
or  combined,  affords     a    :oou-''..te  m-asiTC   of  the  v:luma  of  aegro 
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(  17  ) 

criiiifc  :.^nC.       iinqu-  ncy  r;.  3  compnrod  Y;ith  the  g\.'neral  pcpulctic'n, 
general 

Ji  lh  ti:  is/'-,'acI:£r2U.nd  ,         ch'ill  pr..  .-.;  nt  the  vaore  3 i^-n  i i'ican t 
asp'.ct-^?  of  j-'v-gro  criae  dt.'linqu.:ncy  jfj  Fennsylvcn  ia. 

16.-  Cr_ii"ili 

Your  C  oniraiss  ion  finds  tb'^t  of  v.  tot'.l  of  4,974  v.ien  e-nd 

women   In  ..11  counLV  prisons  of  the  3t..te,  as  of  jr.y  51,  1940, 

1,692  vfcre  colored .     Thus ,  while  the  jJe^roes  v/ere  only  ..p- 

pro.cix.tely  A  .B'/^  of  th--  1 1,       St:ite  population,   thv,-y  contributed 

34-   of  the   tot-.  .1  county  prison  popul.:  c  i  on  .     In  othc.  r  'jot  ds, 

Ilegrccs  contributed  to  the  1940  county/   prison  popul;;tion  of  the 
more  than 

3ta       7 ,  '  tines  their  proportion   in  th..    tot..:l  populetion.  203 
of  the  285  wo'icn  who  v/er  ^   in  county  prieoijs,  • -  a  of  zW\t  date , 

■ 

were  colored.     Eence,  IT..£ro  wc:ne  n  contributed  71'^  of  the  tot:.  1 
female  county  prison  population  which  is  nore  tlje.n  1'^  times 
t he  i r  pr  opo r  t ion   in  t h to  t- .  1  po pule  t  i 0 n  . 

j^ecause  of  the  great  variation   in  the  d  is  tr  ibat  i n  of 
the  aegro  population,   though  v-:.luabl-.-  ,  county  figeri-  s  r;ae  not 
as  reliable  as  are   3te  tc  and  I'edcral  f  i£,ur-cS.     "hey  do,  ho\Y- 
ever,  reveal  that  .^Vv.  n    chouLh  the  jfe^ro  county  prison  population 
is  grce.tly  in  exces^  of  lUs   proportion  in  the   tot::l  county 
population,   pe  rcen  t.-.ge  s  ;".re  highest  in  the  more  industrial 
c :;  n  t  e  r  3  . 

In  1957,  llegroee  constituted  27.4f3  of  th^   totel  rn^xl: 
felony  prison  popul;  tion   in  all  of  th.--   3tcrt.,   e.nd  federal  prie  one 
and  r;:  f  oi'.ia  to  r  ie  3  of  the  nation.     In   chat  sum.-  year,  llegrOes  con- 
stituted 28;b  of  th.r  total  m.;.l._   felony  -prison  popul<.eion   in  tli: 
State  end  federal  prisons,  .-nd  rcior;.iaLor  ies   of  benne-vlvenie  .  In 
1933,  ITegro   inmate  3  uc-re  25.3';  of  the   total  m.iie   felony  pjsl'sDn' 
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population  in  of  the   ot....  te  and  fudural  prisona,  c.nC  re- 

format: or  io  a   :f  the   n;-iticn;  and   in  19 0  3,  ITegro   inmaies  v/cre 
25.7;;;'  01  the-  total  ran  Is  --f -eiL^ciy-  prisnp  popul;;  t  ion  oi  tho 
jtat.-  T'nd  feder.tl  prii^ns,  ;-:nd  r>.  f  orin-rc^jr  id,-  in  r^n  nsy  Ivr.n  iri . 
In  1939  ,  the-  corre;-pona  in£  n^ui  onr.  1  f  iciu-c  vf i e  25. '1'/'.  The 
complete   1940  ±iguri3S  rrr-^   n:^t  ;...v'i  il;..blc  an  yc  c  but  thcru   ic  ■'^-x 
ev^Ty   iiidicr.  bion  thi:.  t  thL.y  v/iil  be  subctv' r;  t  i-l  ly  th>-    s-.'unL.  fa:' 
1940  a3  for  tlie       .?t  four  or  more  ycMr.^. 

Tabic-  A  of  tho  Appcndi..c  analyzes  3 ,  G7v  o.'..scs  of  the  total 
prison  populations  of  the  i'/a  stern  3tr.  to  ?cn  i  t-:-r;  t  iary  ,  the 

?on  n^:,' Ivan  ia  Induotrial  ooho:l  and   the:  State  Iiidustriai  }-ome 

Wert- 

for  ■•om-':n;   of   thio   total,   thur^y/961  J^ogrjrs.     The  Table-   i  u 
clear;  attention,   hj?/  ever  ,  mriy  be  oalled   to  the  fact  t  ha  t 
while  Hegroe  a  const  itute   ■:nly  4.5;'  of  the   tot:  1  popuD"  tion, 
they  contributed  26.12;;;^  of    tht    to  til  iJTid^r^  p.eoul''^.  1 1  on  in 
these  penal  ine  t  itut  ione  .     Thus,  ]■■!>;  f?.  ro  e  .7  o:;ntribute  to  or  ime 
at  a  rat.   of  5.8  t  ime  s  t  h«;  i  r  "i)r -jp  ;r  t  i  on  of  the   tot'  1  popu- 
lation.    Hov/beit,  an  ''nelysis  of  thoSvj  dat...  by  eif.ne.  \/ill 
shov  th<:it  there  ar-'r  -vjide  variations   in  the  pt,  roen  te^eL  s   l  o  th. 
types  of  crimes  co'iiuit  ted  by  liegr^e^.     In  e.  ny  ce.     ,    th.^  total 
nu:abcr  of  criiaes  commit  t^-d  are  in  excese   :i   the  I'egre'G  pro- 
portion  in  the  total  populcai:  ion . 

Table  XXV    shows  th:..t  only  29. 34^"  of    thi.-  j[  .:gro  prisoners 
had    'no  other  previous  c  eviction"  v/here.as  35,54^-j  of  the  v.'hite 
priseners  hed  "no  other    .previous  c  on  v  lo  t  ion .       On  tee  other 
hand,   48.&0f.  oe   t-.:C  H.-i-ro  pr  is  jners  had  bc-e  n  convicted  oncc 
b^for-.;  and  so  en.     Table  XXV   sh:v/e   Lh't  proper  tion.ac.  ly, 
He.;  re  ur  ie;  .aeers  v/er  e  ..]  or  :  f  re  .Uv.  nt  re  e.    ere  then  whites. 
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oc 
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o5.54 
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■j4 

1  Previous 
Convi  ctic  ' 

l,i5b 



71 

427 

42 

1,224 

469 

43.03 

4  c:. 

2  Pr  €  V  i  0  V.  8 
Conviction  3  '-^^ 

3;:.  5 



10 

127 

9 

563 

136 

13.36 

1^. 

15 

^  ir'reviou'S  , 

Convictions  ' 
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3 

45 

5 

109 

50 

4  .01 

. 

20 

4  or  more 
Convi cti  on s 

5c 

1 

o 

■ 

3  6 

24 

;i.  06 

50 

It  is  very  sic'.nif  lean  t  Ihr.t  -thi  ^..ic.nta^:^  cf  \}it  -^vj-ro 

prison  ;^opulatjon  of  th^   State  is  practiccilly  th^;  sari^  as 

national  percentages.     This  obtain?  dcspitu  the  fac^  tlist  it 

is  the  southern  crininal  data  rhicn  ri:vises  the  i-.egro  naticnal 

p'ji-Gc-nta{;;es  so  high.     V'/hen  all  of  tho  facts  art  considerv;d, 

if  v;e  ar..  to  judf.a  ty  -..risen  populations  and  the  p.rce  ntages 

of]fegroes  and  v.hit-s  in  tiie  total  population,  the  Penns^lvtriia 

urban  J>Jefrc  contributes  mere  to  the  volume  of  crime  than  dees 

the   southern  i.rtan  i^^gro.     '*»hat  roce  some  of  the  under lyin<^: 

facts  in  the  Sjtu:--tjon?    When  we  analyze  i^egrc  crime  r:-tt.s  by 

the  place  of  birth  of  the   Grimincl,  where  reared,   sex,  age, 

oocuea  t  icn  ,  housing-   conditions,  r  eci  ea  tional  facilities,  rnd 

related  f'  ctors,  we   begin  to  account  for  the  i-iegro  crirc^.  rate. 

^  (19) 

I^ean  \^ .   ±,  Eoct  of  the  '-Jniversity  of  Pittsburgh  suimeJ 
up  very  ^;v{,ll  the  fundamental  environmental  bachgnind  cfthel'Cpro 
criminal  in  the.  Pittsbar^-h  area  ncie  than  a  dccact  ago.  the 
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cuin:n.iry  13  still  v:::llci   to:L.y  and  al3':  I'or   the  3tatc  ;ii3  c. 

i/h:;!  .■; :  -  ' 

.  -'All  of  tbu   .30ci.:  1  c  ■)[.(}  it  izn'ri  are  un- 

fc[viTC:''QlQ  for   the  "'Tcc.r  0  ,  1.'l-(,  inn  in^,  v/ith 
h  Dur  in^i  r-.       i-.nd  ing-     i  th  the   th  Ducind  c:cial 
huinil  i  ~  T.  i  ::nc;  .iTcduced   cy  jur  c;  stc  jysttm. 
In  1-  i  ttsoui  {:h  ,   t  bo  • :  ■ .  ^.  r  0  •.■      jocu;ny   tut  poorest 
houcts   in   t!r.:  -ooor^;:?L  dictricto,  ;Aftor  both 
thvi  house  r  nd    the   n..  it^^o  .;r  h  0  od  -re  unsuitable 
for  re  spr  ctcbJe    p^o  pl>.   tj   occupy,     7ht^n  r. 
hou:re   id   '00  0  pj:r  ■:  nd    too  unaanitory  for  even 
the   lo-viTL-^t  typ.:.   of  I'orLi,  ner,    it   is  ti:;:n  p(.r- 
misyibl;.    ior   the  I'^erro   to   ocoupy  it  ::  t  a  vcry 
high  r  on  t.~.l  ,   «o  hi^h,    in  fact,    that  v;holu 
famili^.i  arc  crov/d^-d   into   :ne  room  or   t;/o  and 
sublet  the  bode  w  hu  n  not  ''Cturally   in  uc^  by 
the  family ,     ;3a n  i  t;:  0  i  0 n  ,  mora  1  ity  ,  and  common 
deo.ncy  ..re   violot..  d  by  t  be  v  .;ry  phv.-ical  nature 
of  the-  housing,   loica  01   privacy,   eev/a^c.  na 
gar'bagv-  dispos:  1,   trie  pr  oximity  of  whole  fj.miliec 

to  ev^ry  kn  own  vice  and  crime    The  jlogr  0 

criminal  then  in  .-.i  f/ictim  of  a  vicious  circle 
of  socf.l,  bi  :)1 io;.:l ,  ■  nd  economic  crusts; 
la  ck  of  w  duco  t  i  on  ,   no   trade   tra.  in  ing  comi/it-ns  urate 
with  the   in  t--,!].  ig'.noe   he   has;  a  S'.:t   of  m^ral, 
social  ■\nd    leisure   b:bits  ^:d justed   to  a  rural 
;3  outhern  community;  r   victim  of  oast--  ,  forced 
to  1  Lve    in  discarded  house b  of  the  dominant 
race  ;   restricted    in  u  rap  1  cyme-  n  t  and  social 
opportunity,    the  ITef-ro    is  f:!rcLd  dr:  ily  to 
feci  inf.- r  ior  ity  and   humiliation   in  a.   the  use  nd 
wr'ys.     x.ll  teia  aius  t  be  givtao  consideration  in 
jud^-ine  liis  status   in  tht..   crimin..:l  w:^rld." 

In  1940  ,    Che  re  we  r  -o  1,958  parolees  f  roin  the  Ha  stern 

rcn  it-- nt  i-iry  ,  the  '/est-rn  T^a  te  ?■  aj  i  t n  t  i  m  y  a.  nd   the  Pennsylvania 

Indus tria.l  3ch:ol,     Of  this  number ,   4b 8   or  ab„at  20'/^  './ere  colored 

In  adoition  th.-.reto,   the  3oard   of  pardons  granted  59  pardons,  all 

of  which  were  white ,     It   is  observed  that  the  l-Je  gr  0  parolee  rate 

is  sonewhat  belov/  his  proporcion   in  the    tot;-..l  prison  poipulation. 

ihile    our  data   on  parole  and  pardon  a.re   not  ;:s  yet  coirolete,  they 

do  shTv'  ,   very  def  in  it  ;-ly ,   that  the   19  40  trend  is   iijd  ica  ti  v..  'f 

the  fact  over  a  long  p..riod   of  years .     As  w;os  po  intt  d    out  above, 
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the  scuhg  gincrr.l  3ocic:,l  f^ctoro  wiiich  oj'^X'.-tc  r.^.:?.inf;t  the 
i^egro  in  ether  aroas  v/ork  .-^.gainst  hiii  i^i  the-:  administration 
of  justice.     Hovjev^r,   th'_rc  i     rjc.:':'  ci  -l  completely  ncv; 
p.irolc  r.nd  pra-don  ayetem  in  the  Strt^. 

1 7  .     Dc  llnquenc.y 

Accordini^.  to  the  r..:,-t  recciit  fed '.;r'"-.  1  report,   in  1937, 
there  Yvere  6,016  boyn'  d ..2  inqucincy  casca  in  Allegheny  >-Iounty, 
Berks  County,  Mont^'omery  County,  r.nd  i'hil -d elphic  City  :.nd 
County.     2,173  or  36.23/^'  of  this  number  \v(..re  -^egro  cc:.se3. 
.Ouring  this  srjne  period)  j^iegro  girls  contiitatcd  379  or  44.3% 
of  the  346  girls'  delinquency  cases  in  thef-:e  same  four  countie 
Combined,  ITegroes  co nt r ihut ed  37.26/j  of  the   totc.l  delinquency 
cases  in  these  four  counties  in  1937.     -iiven  though  it  is 
difficult   to  bring  these  dc.tr.  up  to  date,  th..  above  tr^nd  is 
representative  of  r.ll  tlie   acta  wteich  seem  available. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  Gompletv_  pictui-e  of  delinquency, 

let  us  exainir.je  it  in  1  ni ladel  .jhi:.  .     According  to  the  school 
(20) 

census,  fron  1931   to  1939  th<_   number  of  \,hite  chaldien  5  to 
15  years  of  age  in  Phi  lad  el  ■■hi  t;  decreased  18.5/^,  ^";hilc  the 
number  of  iiegro  children  increased  35. 9/.^. 

This  shiift  accounts  considerably  fox  the  figures  below 
covering  the  years  1929  to  1939: 

]3fciiaquent  v.hite     boys  decreased  45/^ 

Delinquent  iJegro  ^.bo'ys  increased  15/o 

delinquent  white  girls  decreased  52;^ 

Delinquent  i;cgre  girls  decref:sed  16/j 

Comp:;  ricons  on  the    basis  of     delinquency  cases  further 
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In  1931,  27/^  of  the  boys'  cases  ^A'cre  i^...f:roe3 

m  1939,  42''^  of  the  bovL^'  case3  v^^rc  j:;ugroc3 

In  1931,  43/'^  of  th-:.  girls'  cnsts  v;ci€  -^•.\;£.  roes 

In  1939 ,  49/0  of  the.  {.vir  Is '  cas-uS  v;erc  xv.  £  rocS 

In  1939,  only  15/0  of  the  children  of  juv-nilc  court  rge 
vv'ei  e  llegroes  "but  cf   the  cl  elinquv^r. t  childitn  r.nd  of 

the  delinquent  cr  sefi  v;fcr(.  I'^'og. roe s .  Ihey  v;ere  involved  ir  46/, 
of  the   serious  offenses  - nd  ^G-'  of  the  minor  delinquencies. 

Ihe  percentp.ge  of  Icgro  loye  and  airls  7  to  15  ye^rs  of 
age  involVv.d  in  th.,  delinquency  cases  uiS'^osed  of  during  the 
past  ten  years  Vvere  as  icllov-s: 

£2X2.  Girls 

X930  -  2b%  -  -  32;;^ 

1931  -  <e7/(7  -  -  35/'i 

1932  -  30^.  -  -  39?: 
1 9  3  o  —  3  Y/o  -  -  -1-  3/''' 


1934  -  37^  -  - 

1935  -  39^!^  -  -  54)^ 

1936  -  ZQfo  -  -  4  6?^ 

1937  -  '.2^  ~  -  b-]S 

1938  -  ^.2%  -  -  48^ 


.  •  1939  -  ^^1%  ~   -  '.9% 

There  were  3,982  cases  of  hoy  delinquencies  under  16 
yecrs  of  age  in  1939;   of  this  nuinher  1,692  or  42.49;^i!  of  then 
\vcre  iiegro  boy  c.ses.     In  the  same  yef^r  204  or  49. 0>  of  the 
415  cases  of  girl  d elinc,uenoic  s  und'..r  16  yerrs  'v-icre  i'^^groes. 

It  may  be  ■well  to  enalyze  delinquency  cases  in  x-hi  l.?'.d  e  l^vhi 
for  one  tyKjical  y^ar;  for  exc?mple ,   th^,  year  1939.     'J-he  most 

frequent  of  f  en  see  cornini  tt  ed  vvere: 

(Adjuetud  at 
^^hit  3  Eouse      of  Ilcgro 

Detention) 

Mnor  Offenses  Liinor  Offenses 

Boys  lioys 

•wialicious  mischief  Malicious  mischief 

I'respassing  Larceny 
Creating  d  i  s  t ur  b :-.n  c  e  I^unn  i  n avj  ay 


■  ^  ■  1 


■'i 
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( Ad  J  ua  t  e  d  c;  t 

V/hitt  House  of 

f..         n^r...  jjctenticn) 
Ivimor  offenses 

Boys 

Larceny 
Running  a\;;j.y 
iStaalinf  rides 

Girls 

Hunning  fr.v.r.y 
La  r  c  e  ny 
IruDncy 

Ci  er  ti  ng  6  is  t'oi  "b-'T  Cu 
(JJisx/of5ed  of 
Scrioua  Oif^ns^g  "by  Ju(.'^;c  at 

-o  Gouxt 
-boys  \ 

-breaking  cc  entering 
Larceny 
Truancy 
Auto  theft 
Un  g  0  V  r  n&  1 1  e 

Girls  '  Girls 

Bunning  av;ay  Ungovei  natle 

Ungov^^rnat'le  Running  r.''.;ay 

Sex  offense  Larceny 

Larceny  Sex  offense 

Tr  u'.m  G y  A  a  s  c  u  1 1  s 

Tatle  "yJlCti  gives     n  analyoiy  of  the  c  i  svosi  lion  of 


■J  notv.d  th-.,t  \;herc?:;s  Legro  boys 
total  boy  ca.-:ie^  under  18,  only 


1939  cases.  It  v;ill  c 
tributed  41.49^  of  the 
of  the  total  dismissed 


cases  vvere  j\egroes. 


Minor  Offenses 
Boys 

Trc  spas sing 
G  V  c t  i  n£-  d  i s  t u rb.^  n  c  e 
iir  e  r  k  i  n^:  &,  ^i-n  t  r  i  ng 

Girls 

Running  av;ay 
Creating  d  is  turb:;nc e 
ila  1  i  c  i  0 us  mi  s  c h i  t.  f 


ocricus   '^ff... nses 
isoys 
Larceny 

Lr  e  a  k  i  n  g  &  entering 
Assault  s 
Running  a  v.  ay 
Ungovernable 


the 
CO  n- 
37.27> 
I'.ble  XXTL  :  shows 


further  that  in  proportion  to  tbe   total  number  of  ariests, 
fe\ver  i^^eg•ro  boys  v;ere  dismissed  than  Vvhite  boys;   th...  t  in  p  ro- 
portion to  the  1 0  ta  1  numb  e i  of  r-  rrests  ,  i; e g i  o  boys  w e r e  p u t 
on  probation  more  thr  n  ahite  boys  but       1_  rger  percentsi-ge  of 
xTegro  boys  viere  orccied  to  j^iay  restitution;  '  and  that  pro- 
portionately nor  e  iicgro  boys  v;ei  e  coimaitttd  to  institutions 
than  \vhite  bo  vs. 
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Tr.ljlG  XXVI 

(21) 
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\;hit£ 

Rcf.:ro 
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I  — — — — 
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 £  
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 1 
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510 

 1 

49.  50 

50  .  70 

Ordtred  to  -^j-::y 
restitution 

-  ■  .1 

45 

19 

26 

57.  78 

o  e  n  t  e  n  c  e 

sus-...cnd  ed 



_ 

Jieferred  tc 
other  court 

4 

4 

100> 

Heferred  to 
cl i  ni  c 

- 

L.  _ 

-Jisposition 
13  ending: 





I  '  - 

i 
j 

] 

Goirjrnittcd  tc 

inb  Ll  LULl^nb 

•rnd       en  ci  t  s 

o 

509 

2  68 

4  6.^5 

GIRLS'  CASUS: 

'i'  c- 1-  1   (und  cr  18) 

582 

297 

285 

51.05 

48.97 

-Di smis  s ed 

5  01 

155 

148 

50.80 

49.97 

i-r  c"b7^  ti  on 

148 

75 

75 

50.  68 

49.52 

Order^;d   to  pcy 
r GS  ti  tuti  on 

- 

Sr  n  t  (-n  ce 
sus_^.' '.nded 

rvefcrr^.d  to 
other  c :urt 

2 

2 

100^'i 

Referred  to 
cl inic 

 .  

Disposition 
"Dendinf< 

Corninit  t  ed  to 
ins  tit ut ions 
and   rf.  encies  ^ 

151 

69 

62 

52.  67 

47  .  55 

I   '■  •; 
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From  another  point  of  vievj,  the  f ollo'vving  anal^'sis,  as 
to  "boys'   cases,  provideo  a  inore  vivid  picture  than  Ta'ble  ^OCVI,  _ 

(a)  Dismissed: 

7C.2fj  of  vih i t e  cases, 

68.8;o  of  all  colored  cases; 

(b  )  Prol-ati  on  ; 

17. 5;^  of  all  v^'hite  cases, 
25. of  all  coloi ed  cases; 

(c)  Committed  to  institutions  and  agencies: 
11.1;"^  of  all  vjhi te  cases, 
13.6/^  of  al_l  colored  cases, 

(22) 

On  April  16,  1941,  Mi.  Iiotert  C,   Taler,  Chief  Probation 
Officer,  Municipal  Court,  made  a  report  to   the  Board  of  Judges 
of  the  Municipw'wl  Court  which  contained  the  following  statement, 
explaining  rather  admirably  the  figures  above  and  their  under- 
lying causes:  .        ' . 

"Unfavorable  economic  conditions 
are  severely  felt  by  negroes.     This  is 
borne  out  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  of  arrests  for  white  boys  was 
31  per  thousand  "v;hite  boys  16  and  17 
years  of  age  as  opiorjed  to  144  j)eT 
thousand  for  negro  boys  betvjeen  16  and 
17  years  of  age.     P-uring  the  past  ten 
years,    the  v;hite  school  population  from 
7  to  15  years  of  age  in  Philadelphia 
decreased  18%  while  the  number  of  negro 
children  increased  3o)L     In  short, 
Philadelphia  has  been  losing  about  5000 
white  school  population  each  year  and 
gaining  rbout  1000  negro  children 
annually.     This  shift  in  population 
has ':n,ot  buen  m.et  by  increased  recrea- 
tional a.ri  well  as  other  community 
facilities  for  the  colored.  IJxpanded 
facilities  for  correctional  tr-^.ining 
of  negro  children  are  also  needed. 
Delay  in  admission  owing  to  lack  of 
vacancies  has  resulted  in  the  offender 
becoming  more  firmly  entrenched  in  a 
delinquent  carrier  and  therefore  less 
responsilTic  to  institutional  treatment, 
preventive  services  for  negroes  must 
also  be  expa,nded  if  tlie  delinquency 
rate  is  to  be  curbed," 
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I'he  disposition  ./f  dclinqueincycr.scs  "by  the  Court  shculd 
te  determined  ncccrding  to  the  inaividu'il  needs  of  each  de- 
linquent and  the  comniunily  f ..  oi  li  ti  :..k;^  /.■/nd   servicus  for  de- 
linquents.    I'he  indiC'^ti- n£     re  tb:^t  the  Ikgro  iDoys  cxrested 
had  a  Ir,  rger  propertien  ef  rc  pert  era  than  ¥,l:it^  hoys  v;hiGh 
fact  may  account  consid  cr.' tly  for  the  discrepancy  "betv^een 
41.49;^  jf  tO:tal  arrests  and  57.27/^  .f  the  t   tal  dismissed 
cases.     Likevv'iae,  it  may  "be  partly  res^j  nsihle  i.r  the  fact 
that  f.ur  i^-egr.-^  and  n.^  ';.hite  delinquents  v;ere  Cv.rjnitted  tc 
the  courts.     In  1940,  l^egro  h  ,  ys  under  16  constitutod  46.74/6 
of  the   total  numher  cf  arrests  in  t;  .-^t  rge  grour..  H..-wevcr, 
from  0.ahle  ^Dn/XI\i/'e  see  th-t  only  41.49%  of  them  were  first 
offenders;   thus,   58.51a-  of  them  vjcre  repe'  ters.  qq  *.S2/^^  '^^-^ 
Negro  girls  v;ere  first  ..f fenders  pnd   39 .,38^  vvere  ^epeoters 
where.os  69.70%  of  the  ?,hite  girls  v;ere  first   .f fenders  and 
only  50.7)0%  of  them  v;ere  repco.ters. 

Tahle  7JCI1I 


I- 

lSCIDIVISI'i 

i-^  U  io  h  j]j  R 

X  -J-  <\y — ^  J. .  X 

Total 

Whit  e 

h  e  g  r  0 

\»hit  e 

lie  gr  0 

lotal   (und  er  16 ) 

3,584 

1,909 

1 ,  675 

100% 

100% 

BCY3'  CA3Jb: 
iirst  offenders 

1,968 

1,273 

695 

66.68 

41.49 

Eepeo;  ter  s 

1,616 

636 

980 

33.32 

58.51 

GIRLS'  GASZS: 
I'irat  offenders 

255 

138 

—  — 

117 

 — 

69.  70 

60.62 

Repe  --.  ters               '  136 

60  1       76  ;  30. 30 

39.38 

0  i 


:  J 


■J 


^0' 
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V^Tien  it  is  pointed  out   that  there  were  proportionately  ir.ore 
Negro  "boys  coiranittcd  to  ins  li  t  uti  ,.^ns  for  delinquent  childr<.n  than 
whites,  a  partial  explanation  is  f Lund  in  the  fact  that  the  Kegro 
GomiTiunity,  because  of  its  poorer  hou.-:ing,  and  recreational 
facilities,   its  poorer  police  protection,  its  poorer  probation 
facilities,   its  higher  une/nployment  rates,  and  related  factors,  is 
not  as  conducive  to  recovery  as  is  the  community  of  the  typical 
•white  boy.     The  analysis  is  comparably  the  same  between  v;hite  and 
l\'egro  girls.    Despite  these  facts,  proportionately,  there  were 
more  Negro  boys  placed  on  probation  than  v;hite  boys.     However,  the 
inadequacy  of  placement  facilities?  in  ITegro  foster  homes  and  in- 
stitutions partly  accounts  for  this  situation. 

In  reference  to  the  problem  of  s::curing  adequate  recreational 
facilities  as  a  preventive  mcaSLa-c  in  curbing  delinquency  rates 
among  Kegro  youth,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ihiladelphia  offers  but 
one  Glass  A  playground  manned  by  an  all  Negro  personnel.     In  ad- 
dition to  playgrounds,   settlement  houses  or  similar  agencies  arc 
needed  in  those  neighborhoods  contributing  the  bulk  of  delinquency 
among  Negroes.     Through  the  efforts  of  the  Crime  I'revuntion  Asso- 
ciation two  such  agencies  ar>.  performing  a  valuable  woik  in  crime 
prevention  among  Negro  boys.     There  ar^  cthur  agejDcies  but  there 
is  a  need  for  m.ore  of  them  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  Stafe. 

To  this  picture  ,  tie  must  add  the  problem  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children.        In  1939,  despite  the  fact  that  ijegroes 
constituted  only  15;y  of  thv,  total  population  of  school  age, 
306  or  28.35;:^  of  the  total  1:,079    dependent     cascs    were  Negroes; 
approximately  24;;^  of  the     neglected  cases     involved  Negroes. 
Because  of  the  factors      v.'hich    give     rj  sc  tc     n.  gleet  and 
dependency,     unless     special     one     is  given, 
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pcnd.nt  .„d  n.feUctcd  children  nr.  m.re  lik.ly  t.  boc.r.e  de- 
lin,u.nt  th.n  cr.  childre  n  of  th.  norm.!  p;puL-cion.  llcv.r. 
th.^lesi,  o  =  n.5idL.rin,,  th=  eztr.ra.ly  1  ;v/  Incon.    of  tho  totcl 
llegro  population  as  oonp.red  .,ith  tb:t  of  the  total  .;hite 
population  and  consid.rint  th  U  tfc.  colored  urban  popu. 
,le.tion  auif.r.  un.,,u^.liy  ,ion,  .11   oth.r  Un-s,   it  ie 
^n;^;int  that  th.  p:rc.ntat,:   ,f  d.pcndrnt  and  noel.ct:d 
Children  13  not  larger.     Koroov  r.  vheth.r  tho  eou.-.    or  the 
off.ct,   or  both,  broken  ho.nea  oontrioutod  o  ;na  id  erably  to  tto 
problem  of  dependent  and  neLlect.d  children. 

69.80^  of  tb.  parenta  of  whU.  offenders      re  living  te. 
teth.r  at  home;  uhereaa  only  30.^0,^  of   the  parent,  of  Megro 

x.rtun...  ...     On  j^nc   c^ntr.-.ry,         tn.   342  ae- 

.^^y.    .nd  ^,1.1,  0,   ,,,,,  ^^^^^  p-r.nt^  wor. 

divorced,   or  one    of  wbos.^  -o  rc-nt-  de  -  r-^-i 

-   ..-^  j-u.uL^  uL.coiocd   tne   other,   or  i/ho 

separated  for  oth.r  reasons,  ^10  or  61. 40;?  :f  them  were 

Eogro.s.     Of  577  delin  uent  boys  and  girls  of  b.th  races,  one 

or  both  of  Whose  parents  are  dead.   ^31  .r  49.74;5  of  the.  were 

Ncgro.s.     In  oth.r  words,   despit.   th=  fact   that  K.  gr .  dc. 

lln.u.nta  „.rc   ,„ly  42.40;?  of  th,.,  t.tal  del  incju.nts ,  they 

were  54.035  of  tae  total  number  of  d.linnu  nt    -.v-  - . ^     •  , 

vj^xiijqu  lib  ujjys  r  nci  girls 

v/ho  were   n:;t  living  with  b- th  -o-r-nf-  -  f  ---i 

u  urj  iJ,.ront:c  e.  c   the   tine   of  c:nviGti. 

Oi^i:l3oy  0ffe.nder3 


i' or   very  ohvi^u^^^  r^^^-^^n-  -hi-. 

J         i-^u..  i,.,.o.no,    .he   Oil:,  na.s  coininittcd  by  boys 

t.  10        ..1  ij,.vt.   o-come  laiown  ,;3     jldcr  boys' 

crime. 3ince  our  T^h  ilr  d         i ^^y-.   la- „  a 

-  n-x.  ^Gt..  h..:v-,  d..o.lt  only  with  boys 

^^nd  £irl3  under  18  vrrr^^  .  fv, 

—  -  -ucceedin^,  years  up  to 

21  .cars  of  ago   should  be  treated.     m  ord.r   to  prevent  over- 
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lapoin^  cf  data  vith  the  tcoles  given  above,  we  r.:iay  treat 
cider  ucys'    cririe  fro,.i  tb?  period.  19.ji.    t 19o5   iijclu.i  ively . 
Of  the  4, 165  older  boys  coninii  c  ted  tc  jc.  ii  daring,  this  period, 
1,784  or  42''  of  the:^  w^re  j'egr :;  "boys.     Tr^ra  reliable  sources 
vie  find  th:- t  prior  to  19..;0 ,  v/'iereas  Id.groe  s  were  but  11. 0;^  of 
the   total  population,   48.'"  of  t lie   older  boys  oonraitted  v/ere 
ITegroes.     The  deorease  cf  6%  is  Fjigniiioant  in  that  it   is  in 
harmony  'vith  the  trend  of  ;nore  recent  fi^-ures;    for,   in  19-10, 
ITegro  older  boys  oontributed  1,679  or  38.42<  of  the  4,569 
arrests  of  older  boys  in  ph  il.idelphi:- . 

It  is  very   interesting  to  not.e  that  the  .c;oth,  06th, 
dOth,  24th,  and  7th  .mrds  oonLributed  nost  to  the  oldei  boy 
offenses.     -7ith  very  few  exceptions,   these  same  v;ards  have 
held  the  lead  for  more   thvn  a  decade.     Including  both  v;hite 
and  j:'egro  older  boy  offenders,   these  v/ards  contridute  to  cri-.i 
and  delin  uency  ct,  a  rcate  i-'hich  is  ^nore  thc.n  twice    their  pro- 
portion  in  tli;    total  city  pcpuL:.  t  l  on .     However,  a  study  of 
density,   housing,   eriploynent  ,  an-,]  related  f^-ccors  will  re- 
ve<il  thc^t  these  wards  are  among  thq  aost  unfortunate  in  the 
c  i  ty . 

In  1935,   the  Civilian  Criae  Pre ■■■  :-n t i 0 n  Unit  ntuie  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  1,100  cases  of  Philadelphia  older  boy 
offenders;   905  cf  them  were  wht  e  and  the   rei^iaining  1  5  \/ere 
ITegrces.     58.97^'-'  of  these  Ilegro  boys  did   not  reach  the  8th 
grade  ;   31 . 03'^  of   them  left  school  during  their  si:-:t  enth  year 
63;w  cf  tliem  were  retarded;   83.  OB;'';  of  them,   in  v.  r^' ing  degrees 
had  been  guilty  cf  truancy;   only  2  .05;^  of    them  were   in  their 
normal  grade  according   to  r.he  Phi  ladelphir,  age-grade  standard 


9%  IS.     «  ^  ■» 
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42.56,7^  of  the  IlGgrc  "boys  lx>d  nc-v-r  Lecn  '.rnplcy ;,  r.rsd  55/i'  lI" 


them  had  h'-ld  cnl^ 


.i.:"b.     In  terras 


;ir:ui-ch  af  i'ilic  t i n  , 


oi.iy  50. 25/.-  of  tlien:  :.t  tended  cLi'Tch  regul' rly 


90. 02^  of  the  i^egr-  bey?  v;QrL  i'rc-tc  stmts ;  47.69:^  of  them 
were  ii-'ptists 

50.26:6  of  them  t^cPo  disintere  vted  in  religior.;     nd  79.49>  of 
them  had  no  occiol  c .  nnec  ti.ne  "  t .  churoh.     ^'nly  56.4-1)^  of 
them  lived  ^;t  h:.me  viith  both  tL:ir  lesp-:  ctive  lo  rents. 


24>  of  the  mother '3  of  th-.k?o  -^^ogro  Ixys  v;orkeo.     1'  cle 


IS 


XXnil/m.jre  indicative  of  th.:  c  j.mj^.  •:  i  - 1  i  cCon:mic  oto.tus 
the  tv;o  grouj..;s 


T-iiu  r:yiii 


/  0  X\  e'i'.'i  ^ 'd  o  1  1  \j 


■  "■T>  /  T.-T.-.^ri"! 

■w'hi  t  0 

UORTO 

v'hite 

A.   v\ry  good 

105 

00 

11.  5S 

0  0 

L.  3clf -sue t-oining 

540 

26 

57.57 
...   .-  J 

1 5  .  o  5 

C.  Li-:  rgin--:  1 

190 

55 

20.99 

t^o  .  -crl 

^.   Oil  relief 

210 

105 

6.35 

52.82 

H  .         r  o'o  -  rt 

r-Z 

11 

2  5.20 

5.41 

This   st-tistico.l  picture  of  lo.lle  X^3¥iSds  evidence  for 

(25) 

the  understanding  of  mrny  rotlcruS. 

i'hc   crux  of   the  ..oigro  delix3qu<:.tiGy  situation  in  Ihiladel;. 

r.b  elSuv;her-„  in  thu  St'le,  hois  Iccn  .-ell  eX/resscd  ty  iJr.  J. 
(24) 

Reinsmann,  JJistrict  ou-eivisoi,  xroh-oion  De  ;,'or  tnc  n  t ,  Juvcnil 

Division,  kuni  ci  ^>ral  Coui't  of  Philad  el  Ohio  ;  v;ho,   in  a  recent  - 

« 

addrc-ss  ref^^rrin^-  to  thu  urgent  prchloLi  of  ±j^gro  delinquency 

i  n  Ph  1 1 0.  d  e  1  p  ri  i  o.  s  o.  i  d. : 

"This  does  not  indicote  -o  hiologico.l  problem, 
nor  has  it  o  ny  thin^.   to  do  vi  th  the   sfLii-eriority  or 
inferiority  of  one  r-:.ce  oi    tiu    Ouhcr.     Ihe  thought- 
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pr-^vo'^in(^  ot:;  tis  tier;!  re.^:a].t  c.i.r  solely  De  ex- 
plained by  the  sccic-ec  ;n;>i:]ic   situr.  tion  inwhcih 
the  rcgro  cioii-eno  'riticl   t>  ;.'€,  i.i^. -1  ve  s  .     These  find- 
in.  s  shoiil:'   not  only  ''oe  ra;;"-.lyzed  ,  but  should  lead 
to  oor;  3  cruet  ive  pro  p-:- ?<-:  L  3  for  an  efficient  euro  on 
juv'.  nile  d-lin-'uenoy  in  [^vf^.rr.l  -Mid  o/aon^  the 
colored  group  in  pc.  rt  ioulf.vr ,     Ouch  prcpos:;ls  ought 
to   ii:; elude   the  dem;.na  for  an   increiisc   of  recrea- 
tionr;l  facilities,   playground^},   hoys'   clues,  and 
c e  L 1 1  e me n  t     o  t  ivi  t  i e  ^ .  " 

19 .  "  Factors  Conditioning  hegro  Cri^ne  and  Del  in-.uencp/ 
One  coeld  cont'nue  to  study,  at  length,  statistics 
treating  law  violations  .  ].l  over  the  State  and  the  picture 
V'ould  not  he  changed.     The   chief  factor  involving  the  volume 
of  ITegro  crime'  ana  delin-iuency  ca.nnot  h-c  dealt  v/ith  oy 
ordiijary  statistical  i;iethoas.     The  solution  to  the  prohle:,!  is 
to  he  sojght  elsewhere.     oCiae  of  the  basic  factors  underlying 
the  excessive  ^'"'egro  crime  :-nd  delinruency  r'  tes  ar'.  first, 
discriminative  forces  are  so  universal  ;::nd  pov/erful  that 
neitl.u.r  t  no  number  of  arrests,   nor  the  nurfoer  of  convictions, 
nor  yet  the  Jail   .:^r  prison  population  rfford  a   pro  port  iona  iel  y 
accurate  pictuuT-  of   the  volume  of  i^egr.;  crirae  and  del  ine.ue noy . 
Thus,  race  prejudice,    in  t he  administration  of  justice,   is  a 
major  basic  f  ac  tor   in  trie   high  rate  of   criaie  and  eel  i  nc  uency . 

Second,   the  h^gro  po'oulation  of   the  State  does  not  repre- 
sent a  normal  popul-.:  t  i  o;j  growth.     The  f;.ct   is  that  in  the 
p  riods  follcv/ing  the  b'orld   ./ar,   thitrt--  v/as  a  large   influx  of 
poverty-stricken,  untrained,  and  uneducated  southern  ilegrocri. 
The  influx  was  so  gr?- .it  that  proportionately,   'cher!.  are  to-da^^ 
more  out-of-state  Il-groes  than  out-of-state  \7hit;;s.  Thjfortunat 
ly ,   long  before   the  p-jriods  of  sadden   in:  lu  c,  hfe-gro  dis- 
criminative patterns  h; d    'Iready  bt.-en  establisaed    in  most 
municipalities  of  the  State.     Hi-  nee ,    these  migrants  fell  heir  . 
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to,  and   in  .-na  ny   inst.  nc  q  b  ,       ve  an  occ-.iSiDn  for  t'ao  crystalliza- 
tioi]  cf  d  iiicrir'' in-^  t  i  ve  practLr!cs  a^^aii.st  r-ero':s.     C  onseruen  tly  , 
t h c y  vv s r e  c r cw .  e d   1  n to  1 1 1 1 •  . 1 1  r c- ; d y     i:  o -   t; - n d r d.  1  y  h o u e c- d  a r e f i  3 
in  ■Vi'hich  pcliGt  protecti:a  ,  r  cciv  "aci  or;".l  lacilitio?,  and  otfe  r 
iacilitlu^^  and  L-trvicec  wore  nut  c o.j;:a, ns ara te  v/ith  and  properly 
adjui^ted   to  tbcir  n^ed?.     Th^se  nij^r-'nts  came  irc^n  typically 
southern  rire.iS  to  a   typically  eaHtdrn  '^rca  without  any  transi- 
tion  in  tirae  or  place.     Tn  a  vu-ry  lar^e  nuiaoer  of  instances, 
they  came  frofn  a  rural   to  an  ur  or  n   industrial  ,,rea  andw^'rc  ill- 
adjusted  to   their  ncv!  l,  nvironia.ajt  which  itself  i/as  too  often 
very  conducivu   to  lr\^  v  i in  u  i  on  s ,     Ti"ird,    since   it  was  the 
heavy   indusi:ri^s  0  nd  simil.ar  joo  sitar'tions  v/nich  brou£;;ht 
ITegroes  to   the  Gt:;te,    in  ccrt^-iin  loc:.!  it  ies  ,   pr  opor  t  io  nu  t  .ly  ,  -.^ 
there  are  mere  ix;les  in  the-  ITejiro  popula  c on   i     n   in  the  white; 
and  often  ther^.  r- re  also  proper  t  ion  '  tely  i.ior^  aegro  vx.les  of 
the  crime  coaini  it  inr  ago  th.~.n  tiiere  are  whites.     Thv.nt  fa  cts 
are  significant  du?pite   tae   fao^:  t  h-;  t  ti^cr^  are  more  i;egre  fe- 
males than  ni!  !■■  3  in  the    tote  I  nopul'^Lion,     i.lorcover ,   the  iiegrc 
industriel  popule  tion   is  pr opor t  i:;n  ■.  t  . ly  r.kaoy   Gimes  larger 
then  that  of  whites,  a  f:\cter   itsclf.  which  v/h-n  interpreted 
in  the  light  oi  other  factors,  contrieutes  to  llegro  crieie  rates. 

Pcur'ch,   tne  occupation  1  status  of  the  ITegro   is  related  to 
the  volume  of  ITegro  c  r  irna .     Irrespective   of  interests,  ahilities, 
competency,  ene  Icye.lty,  llegroes  have  fouijd   it  i2iipossiDlc  .0 
find  responsihle  ,  well  paying,  an:.,  satisfying  eiiployment  on  a 
scale  which  is  proport  ion...l  to   their  numeers  in  the   total  pop- 
ulation.    The  fact   is   the.  t  the  liegro  unemployment  ratt;    is  often 
more  then  twice  his    proportion  in  the   L0C..1I  popaietion;  moreover, 
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those  ">./rc  do  v./or]c  are  l:'.r^ely  limited  tc  'JLiskiliec.  aiid  s-vii- 
3l-:illed  do.ie^tic  scrvicie.     Just        mo^t  tyi^c  ^  of  -pprohendec. 
Iv.vi  vi,Ql:it  ions  ■  h:,',  vc-    :  vcrry  definite  ;;dvL-ro(    effect  upci;  i.iost 
types  of  occupational  c  lass  if  ica  Lions  ,    the  unLvaployHan  t  of  and 
meni:.l  employment  of  lar^e  nuiruo.rj  of  i:^r^on5  due   to  racial  wr- 
other  unjust  reasons,  -./ill  civt    rise  to  -   l-.oh  of  s :  If -rv  sp- c  t 
corni-iunity  respect,  and  -^U'Dse^uent  law  i^iclation. 

ini-ch,  p^trridoxicrii  r.s  it  may  seek      ^ith  the  exception  of 
crirvies   involving   the  property  or  the   person  of  whit:,  people, 
law  enforce.:!  :nt  involving  iTegrces  ie  often  too  lax.     Of  tJn, 
even  hibh  officials  assune  that  petty  larceny,   lewdness,  and 
siinilar  crimes  are   types  of  auti -seci.-:  1  activities  which 
characterize  ITegroes  and   that,   f  ur  "c!  e  reioee  ,   thar.  is  no  n-  c  d 
of   00  th-  ring,  very  much  unless  whites  arc   involved.     Iloracv.  r,  . 
vour  Co:.piJ.5sion  his  been  iuforaed   th..t  in  every  mun  Ic  i  p..  1  ity 
ie  the  jtate,     jfficiel  protection-'   in  certain  forras  of  vice 
is  the  idlest  freeu,  nt  "polit  ic"l  plumo'-  bivee  r-.grcs. 

Giath,    it  has  eeen   .pointed   out  that  cri'ne  at:d  delii]quenGy 
are  known   to  accoapany  su  j- s ta naa rd   nousin;  ,   0V';:r or  owd  i ng  , 
inadc-quate  or    i..:prop.r  police  protect,  ^n,    in-  dc-.ue  te  rccrea- 
tioneil  facilities,   uneniployne  nt ,  poverty,  hrokn  home  3,  '--nd 
oth.r  f  ;r:is  of  social  vx.  l-;d  j  us  tiaen  t  which  all  hut  c  ha  ra  c  te  r  ]ir  e 
the  "xT-.:. g re  population   in  our  ui'e  -.n  centers  as  underprivileged 
e  i  t  i  :;a-  n  s  . 


je  ve  n 


th     be   the  -:'.bove  natur'i   expl  'nc  tory 


a-.ot ors  ever  so 


ind  i  spensa hit.  ,   hum'  n  heings 


:iore   th..n  tho   s'na  tct^-l  of 
environmental  factors;  spiritu  1  forceS  are  alio   i  nd  i  s  p^.  nsa"ol£  . 
:}iscr iminatory  forces  ':ave-  he>.  n  suifioi  i;tly  tr:-..t  to  disillusi; 
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nnny  2^o<iro^3;   !U.ny  of  tlne;;i  hr.Vu  Ic-^g   pr?.ctic-  1  "j  li^f   in  the 
Lro  tlier  hood    :i  lar  n    \nd   the  iV-tn.  rhoc';  of  T- od    th.;n   in  for.n.;r 
yecors.     C  onner  uently  ,   the    I'T/  'io'gI'v:,  s  elf  ..r     pe  c  t       ,  -und 
"brotherly  love   infiuonccB  oi   tht   ch'jroh,   r^ii(_.ijn,   '.nd  C-cd  :.re 
lc35  cffv^otivc  •cc-dv   th   n  in  lo^'sior  yu:ir3.     D  is  illu3  io  nnt;  n  t 
dUc   to  d  ic?cr  irain;..  tci":;  f  oi  c^s  both  in   "nd  on  u;-  idc  of  c  d  tubl  L;?hod 
churches,   have  znu^cd  nuiikroun:  ojlorcd  citizi^ns  to  s  e:      str.n  {.j 
fo  i ths.     :]v-;.n  thou^-h  the 3*.  t:  ith3  m  y  j.  rve  as  t.  raporary 
emctionol  r._l^a.:Hu3,   tn.ir   -.thio.l  influences  on  onl i{^iitcrn;jd 
dciraocratic  citi:?:un3hip  uliviost  ncg.-.tive.  .  .  . 

Thus,  v;hilo   thcr;    l2    n,cd  for  i.i;ro  a£.;ncio3  to  d^'.l 
dulin'-.ui-nt  rcgro  youth?  r.  n  tc-uc-dc  nt  to  c  0  ur  t  app--.<.i2"'.irice  ,  while 
there   is  n.  ed  for  be  ttt.r  Ic^a  1  r  opi  es  .,n  ta  t  ion  ,  eiore  c-  nl  ightun  ed 
jidioial  synpath  ics ,  aamit  tin^   th.:.   n.  ed  for  idcro  prooacion  and 
parole   s-rv  ic  £s ,  end   other  p^^n.l    ..nd  correction;!  ag-  .,fie3  ai;d 
cervices,    the  f  unda.m;.  u  ta.l  need    is   to  be  sought  eieeuh-iiL,  The 
same  dcterviin^d  social  ord  r,   i/hich  mahes  the  la\/s  by  \/hich 
persons  are  adjudged  or  Li.ilna.l  .aid  delinquent  and  v/bicu  designs 
the  ine tl.ods  by  which  they    u-.    punished,   should  condition  the 
Ccw-iOnvoal  th  so  t Ix-.  t  ?:egrc'.  s  can  ha  ve  a   "prc'X      s.-  nso   0 be- 
longing'',   in  every  area  c  •?  life  guaranteed  by   the  It.  c  c  •  r  a:d 
the   spirit  of  our  constitution. 

ThvJrofor>. ,   your  Cor.juission  submits   th'.t  criaie  and  de - 
linqu'ruoy  rates,  as  they  relate  excessively  to  any  re.cv,l  §:ro  up, 
are  but  sympto^ns  of  general  s  0  0  La  1  aiu  la  d  J  us  tiue  nt .     In  erd.;r  t  c 
remedy  the  situation,   erphasis  raus  t  be  pi  "iced  upon  those   c  in- 
structive factors  a,  1  ready  w  i  thin  each  of  the   several  raurj  i  c  i'oel  - 
iti>.  s.     Full  soci.l   ju.-ti..;e   in  c  i  t  i  zei^  sh  ip  ,   suitable  t.aa:.uoyeiL  n  t , 
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prop'Vr  r  icre 'G  i  Dn'~.l    fc:.c  ili  ties  ,  b  .  tt  :r  h2udr,{:,  r.  nd  r(-lcitcci 
impro  veiYien  t  s ,  will  rt:c;;.;lt  in  the  er^^^  Ic  :  t  r  or;  of  cxc-'.  o i  v^:  re  tea 
of  ?Tc{^rc  crime  and.  uelinqucncy ,     Oar  d  ...uoc  r;-. cy  riiu-t  be 
implcuientcd  with  sufficient  justice,  f  ::■  ir -nindednc.  33  ,  ;.nd 
"brotherhood,   to  enable  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  give  the 
i^egrc  recognition  c  or.Hiiensur:.  te  \;i  th  his  'Tiv^rits   in  cvurj'  r'.rea  of 
lif..  .•    Oth'-rwis... ,   chore  c.n  he  no  signiiic.nt  iupr  cv«-men  t  in 
the  high  inci  d's-nco   11  cririe  and  delin':uenjy  anong  llogroes. 
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Excludin^j  those  cusinsss  conceL.TS  in  localities  in  v/hich 
ITegroes  dc  not  reside,  mor-:  thai,  one-half  oi    the  estah- 
lishments  of  the  St&te  dc  not  crri.loy  l.'egroes.  i^oreover, 
in  this  group  a.re  many  fo-iins  vvhich  ha.ve  ucfense  contracts 
Tlie  ivegro  uneiiiploymcn t  rate,  during  the  past  decade,  has 
"been  far  in  excess  of  that  of  other  citizens.     ^n  irany 
localities,  thie  i^-egro  unemploynient  rate  lies  ranged  from 
tv;o  to  four  times  his  proportion  in  the  total  _,.opulation . 
Despite  the  fact  triat  those  firms  which  do  hire  Negrces 
rate  then  rather   satisfactorily  on  such  traits  as 
punctuality,  d epeudald  li ty ,  honesty,  efficiency,  interest 
in  v.'ork,  reliatility,  and  regularity,   three   out  of  four 
li"egro  em.ployees  in  the  huilding  and   construction  trades, 
industrial,   retail,  transportation,  and   service  fields, 
are  unshilled  or  Srmi-.ikill^d  ,  v.hereas  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  v-hite  employees  ar     so  classified.     Grant  ed 
that  due  allovvance  must  he  made  for  a   If  clc  of  shilicd 
training  on  the  ]X.rt  of  many  Eer:x oes ,  granted  a  normal 
amount  of  undesitahle  pcrsonsvl  traits  on  the  part  of  some 
Eegroes,   this  r<£stricti¥e  policy  octains  in  many  areas  of 
employment  regardless  cf  the  desires,   ajjtitudes,  ahilitie 
interests,  and   training  of  x.egroES  for  em.ploym.ent     in  the 
mor  e  re  sp  o nsi  hie  and  he  1 1 er  pay  i  ng  j  ot  s . 
While  exclusion  and  restrictive  policies  such  '^s  these 
have  hindei  ed  h-::[:TQ  citizens  of   the  State  for  scores  of 


i^ogrots  Lave  sfcre..  the   .jobs  in  the  douisL'tic 
service  fields  in  numbers  f-".r  in  cxgcbe  of  their  propor- 
tion in  the  totr.l  pov^ulation.     J  cA=veVwr  ,  the  depression 
Y;as  acconrocvriied  "by  ccrisiderr,  oio   loduciion  in  l  ariiily  in- 
comes;  consequently,   thousrnds  of  h'^groes  eitner  lost 
their  jods   or  thuir  v/ages  v,ej.  •..  redacud   celov.  the  require- 
ments of  hr.re  e^-istence.     Indeed ,   r  .lief  giants  he.ve  teen 
known  to  he  raor  e  profitahie  than  v.^g.is  off^r:d  in  the 
domestic   eervice  rni  oth.r  fields,     -during  the  yt  3t 
Goc^oe,   thousands  of  -i-egro  hea-'''.b  of  irmili^is  hovina,  full- 
time  employment  have  received  '«-:ges  so  lev,  th.::t  tliv:;ir 
income  had  to  he  sUi^pldncnt  cd  hy  relief  grrnts.  The 
so-called   "sl'-.ve  markets''  v/nich  rrose  as  a  r-.:a3ult  of 
these  genir^;l  conditicns  c:ire  T^tJl  knei^n. 
As  is  to  he   expected ,  a  hi^.b  r^t  e  of  unemployment  is 
accompanied  ty  a  high    erocr.tc-ge  of  recipients  of  funds 
from  tax-supported  a^'vencies.     -agro  h'YA  .;nd  W^A  workers 
in  the   Sf.te  numter  mere  than  T\,ic.--  their  .pro  port  ion  in 
the   total  ;,:  cruir  ti  on .       ac  1?  t  ■-,  s  t  oom]_"lete  stat  e-vvide 
report  shoved  tkot  i^iej-'XCeS  "Vvere  on  relief  4.4  times 
their  pro_:eiition     in  the  tetal  population,       Should  ae 
add  old-age  pensions,  a  id  to  C epend  ent  children ,  blind 
pensiens,  and  othei   types  of  aid  fr^m  tax- suapur t ed 
and  priv^^-.te  agencies,   it  •'j.ould  he  evident  that  ne-  rly 
one-half  ^f  the  ■^^egao  po^^ulation  leCeiveS  incra.i:  irem 
some  form  of  public  or  private  charity. 
Your  Commissien  Jesiies  to  submit  that ,  due   to  the  ex- 
clusion ^nd  r .rt:.  io  ti  ve  pckic^-t   oP  h^any  firms,  and  labor 


unions,  public  opinion,  and   the  v&rious  raniif icp.tions  of 
technological  advancement,    even  in  normal  times,  the 
i^ep.ro  v;as  in  an  econordc  6  ppr ft  ^ -~ i  on  .  income  \'ia.s  so 

lo^  that  v;hile  the  vast  i.ia^oritp  ci   the  ^reneral  popula- 
tion v.'as  enjoying  the  tlestint;^]  of  this  rich  Coij'imonv/eal th , 
the  Segro  citizen  wa^'  economicdly  suh-standard .     In  times 
of  oepression  and  xecession,  he  is  most  often  helo\;  the 
minim.um  necessities  for  existence. 

Having  observed  thai  the  t^/pics.l  xiegro  employee  is  an  un- 
skilled,  semi-skilled  or  a  dom.estic  \;.orker,  ha.ving 
observed  that  technological  advanc t^m.ent  takes  its  heaviest 
toll  on  unskilled  a.nd  s  em.i-skilled  \-orkeTS,  and   also  havin 
observed  that,   v,hen   technological  ac.vancem:ent  eradicates 
or  reduces  to  a  bare  minim.Uin  an   entire  line  of  industries, 
it  is  the  trBkinad    and   semi-skilled  \Jorkers  v;ho  find  it 
most  difficult  to  adjust  th'-.mr elves  and  to  find  nev;  em- 
ployment, many  persons  have  advocated  that  more  E'egrces 
should  seek  training  for  skilled  Jobs.     Your  ComL'iiis  s  i  on 
is  in  accord  v.ith  such  a  recommendation  but  it  desires 
to  submit  that  tne  hep:ro  citizens  of  the  ^t&te  are  unduly 
hindered  in  getting'   traininj_  vjhether  from,  tax-free  or 
tax-supported  educational  institutions,  ccmjj&ny-in- 
service  training  programs,  appren  i  i  ceshi^js  ,  or  othei^^ise. 
-iven  those  i^-v-groes  v;ho  do  become  qualified  in  the  skilled 
trades  find  it  so  difficult,   in  normal  times,   to  obtain 
employm.ent  in  these  skills  that  thousands  of  other  i^cgioes 
ha  V  e  become  d  i  s  c  o  ur  a  f-.  p-  d  . 

Despite  all  of  the  se  difficult  it  s.,  due  largely  *o  the 
exigcncie  s  grov.'ing  o  at  of  ^^ation&l  -i-^efense  and  the  factors 
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v.'liich  gave  rise  to  it,  th.   ;  urcerta^e  of  j-u.gro  v;orkers 

steadily  iiiCiease  niiiLcr i Cc^liy  Sci  many  months  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  your  OoirjT-is  -  i  on  finds  that  theie  is  reason 
to  "believe  that  the  improven.-^n t  soon  to   take  place  raay  "b-e 
only  temp 01  ary  for  the   -potent  factors  now  at  v;ork  are  • 
fGllo\'.ing  the  same  traditional  pattern  of  exclusion  and 
re  s trie  ti  on  . 

iJd  ucat  i  on 

As  ccmparcd  v;ith   the  general  population,  due  to  factors  • 
largely  arising  out  of  socio-economic   conoitionc,  L'egro 
children  of  the   elementary  and  secondary  school  levels 
are  undernourished,   ill-clothed,   ill-houscd,  over-age 
and  conse q u e n t  iy  ,   s o me v* h£ >  t  r e t -^i- d e d  ,     1  h e s e  irc  ;j o r  t,; r  o h  1  e mz 
are  highly  correlated  v«ith  and  contiihute  to  many  unoesiratle 
results  including:  lo\';  school  gii^des,  failures,  retardation, 
m.is'behavior ,   "  nd  other   ..nti-socirl    -^rohlzms  -  truancy,  a. 
high  delinquency  rat-,  and  finally,  v-ithdrav/al  from  school. 
It  is   significant  to  r  oint  out  that  v.hile  the  vast  majority 
of  i\egro  children  aijd  children  of  other  races  are  nt. ver  re- 
ported as  heing  d  elinquent ,  your  Ookrj::i  scion  submits    that  . 
the  failure  of  the  citizens  of   the  '^tate  to  apj^ly  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  cemocracy  to   the  -^^e;  ro 
has  created  an  environ-ment  for  every  l^Lgro  pupil  'which 
tends  to  promote  delinquent  attjtudbS  in  him  ^,1  th  much 
more  definiteneso  and  with  a  greater  severity  than  is 
true      0  f    the  \;hite  cn^ld.     In  thoL/.sands  of  v;ays,   the  school 


is  "but  an  echo  of  tha  eocietj/  v.'hich  createP  it,    ih-b  rc  f  or  ■„ , 
it  toe,  fosters  dcliiiqucnt  attitudes  ir.  th  t  ^-.gio  pu_.;ils  . 
Consequently',   the  school  itself  is  a  part  of  both  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the   piohlem  side  of  the  i-egrc  child. 
In  ..ro  ..-■crticn  to  tii^iir  niOi/.h^r  in  the   total  school  Y;o"  ulaticn, 
iDeglnning  \vith  the  first  ^rade,  I'epio  ^upils  tend   to  crop 
cut  of  school  at  a  r&te  v^hich  exceecfe  that  cf  th^  general 
population.     '-^he  decline   cecomcS  Kor-e  reniaikahle  as  -egro 
pupils  approach  the  ncn-c  arujuls  ory  sch.  el  are.     hsny  factors, 
varying  from  truancy  to  tht  failure  of  the  suru  total  of 
curricular  and  cxtra-cLir ricular  cff -rings  to  meet  the  inter- 
ests of  a  large  number  cf  re£;^ro  pupils,   accumulate  to  v^o- 
duce  this  general  fact.     J-'ikevv-i  s  e ,   th^e  percentage  of  re- 
tardation among  i-^cgrc   childien  is  grea.ter  than  ojiiong  v/hites; 
consequently,  ..i^gro  pupils  are  r-'oincv»hat  dg lew  the  median 
pronation  rate  of   the   general  och./l  pcpi.ilation. 
j^'rom  vari-jus  types  of  available  evidence,  ycur  Commission 
finds  that  the  e  due  .  li  onal  achievement  of  -i-^egro  elemxntary 
and   secondary  iechool  ;upils  13  below  that  of   the  gen-;,  lal 
population.     Excluding    native  ability,   uhich,  until  science 
proves  other^'viSG ,  Y^e  shall  hold   constant  for  dl  races, 
vv'hat  a  child  does  or  fails  to  do   in  school  accomplishments 
is  largely  dependent  upon  his  01  her   "outside  of  school" 
cnvir  oranent . 

In  addition  to   the  handicaps  arising  from  being  una  ernoui'i she 
ell  1- c  1  0  tho.  d.    ill-housed,  ana  o/  ::r-agG,   tiie  Eegro  cniid 
soon  learns  that  as  compared  v;ith  other  children,   success  in 
school  criteria  coes  net  yield  c  010:11^:1.  s  ure  te  r(^  suits     in  the 
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educational,    :Gcnomic,  civic,   riocial,   relig.ious,  and 
political  areas  rf  AraT.ricar:  lii^,:  .     -i--*drriit ting  that  K'egro 
pupils  should  'Of   urg---d  to  acVii-:  v>:  dsjipitc  thesu  handicaps , 
it  must  "bn  r em eiiiber th-::  t  it  i:^.  too  much  to   expect  "but  a 
fevj  pupil3  of  any  rajc  to  -^cnieve   success  in  school  f or  • 
its  ov;n  sake  '"nri  x  s^i- i  d  le q  of  the   rev;ard  it  "brings.  Your 
Commission  submits  tr.at  the  citizens  of   tlm   ^t-tc  must 
un  j  e r  t a ke  t he  :mo i  e  hum.:: n  t r s k  of  setting  in  motion  such 
measures  as  ere  nec-ocsery  to  enable  ITcgro  pupils  to 
receive  th.    fullest  lenefits  to  te  derivea  from  excellent 
a  c  c  omp  lis hLie  n  t  s  . 

6.  '-J-hsre  are  tax-free  and  tax-aided  educatione.l  institutions 

oh  the  secondary  level  and  tax-free  and  tax-aided  insti tutix)ns 
of  higher  lerrnirg  vAij  ch  uo  not  admit  quu.lified  i^^egro  stuuents. 

7.  llxGcpting  the  three  educa ti onal  institutions  of  the  btats 
v.'hose  student  fccoies  are  95  or  mcru  percent  colored,  there 
are  less  then  a  dozen  hegrces  teaching  reguler  subjects  in 
the  secondary  schools  and   in  tht.   institutions  foi  hip:her 
learning   in  the  ^--tete.     Your  Commiission  submits  the  t  those 
tax-free,   tax-aided,  cr   tax-supported  institutions  should 
teach  practical  lessons  in  domccracy  by  placing  c_iualified 
i'-egroes  on  their  faculties.     PViis    j'aoposal  for  Legro  teachers 
arises  first  and  last  out  of  pre  sent  and   futm.  e  needs  of 
students  of  both  re.ces. 

Health  ' 
1.     iieing  forced  to  live  on  ^n  inccr'e  far  belov;  the  t  of  the 
general  population  meens  b..  j  ng  i  11 -housed  ,  gre:..tly  over- 
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croif;ded,  living  in  neighborhoods  in  v<hich,   too  often,  there 
are  dirty  streets ,  -nrici   imdcqu.  te  g,.ir"b:;p,e  and  sevj:.ge  re- 
moval,    ouh-sti.ndc  rdly  low  incoi^c  means  b^ing  ill-clothed, 
and  undernourished.     ihesc  rr:'.lao  Jus  tme  nt  s  render  the  vitality 
of  the  i';\-gro  ;ijO  ,julat  i  on  so  lov;  thct  it  is  fr.r  more  suscep- 
tible  to  disease  thr-n  the  general  population.     Consequently , 
making  due  allov;ances  for  ignor'.:nce  of  health  habits,  rnd 
also  r, llovving  for  the  use  of  ho;;ie  rnd  pntent  remedies,  so 
common  to  ;  11  ^.ersonb  of  tb  e  same  socio-economic  b-^.ckground 
as  th-n  t  of  the  i^egro,  as  should  be  expected,  the  Kegro  in- 
cidence of  disease  and  mortality  rates  rre  di  sproporti  on-"  te- 
ly  high. 

Gronted  a  knowledge  cf  and  r.  desire  to  mrke  ust  of  ■  enerrl 
preventivt:  health  and  medical  fr  cilities  rnd  services,  to 
the  extent  that  thesc  are  j  urche sable  ,   the  iv.gro  population 
can  be  expected  to  suffer  more  than  the  general  population. 
Your  Co  minis  sion  has  studied  the  availability  of  medical 
facilities  and   services  for  ia.grots  as  theyarelate  to: 
hospitals,  clinics,    sanitaria,  convalescent  homes,  end  e.lso 
dental,   nursing,   ano  medical  professional  s^rvicts.     Due  to 
low  income  and  d  iscrii'/iinatiry  practices  on  the  part  of 
certain  institutions  and  c/eencies,  as  comi--  red  with  the 
general  popule.ticn,   there  is     n   inadequacy  of  he^'lth  and 
medical  facilities  end   S'.rvices  foi-  the  htgro  po-ulation 
of  the  otete. 

-iven  though  oar  rnu''' ic-r l  schools  are  both  tax-free  and  tax- 
aided,  some   of  them  seem  to  have  re  stric  tive  quotas  for 
•^-:groes  which  ar-.  f ■  a  _lo\  er  then  thv  ir  .re.^  oi'tion  in  the 
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totc-al  populrtion.     Other  :.i.dic-nl  scnools  ^xclud-^  Eegroes 

5.  .■^^Ithoug.'h  our  hosyitp...s  rire   tax-"riee,  c.rid  n.r.y   of  them  tax- 
aided,  c.nd  cth:rr-"  t:rA--3u::.'p:  li  2d  ,   GXCc])ting  tho:-e  ho  S'.yit iG 
stnfi-.d  by  17-  n:roi.  b  ,  tlier  0  r  re  thr.n  t  i-jirty  ile  gr  c  pro- 
fess 1  m r?  1  ■•^m  pi  oy  t  c  3  i ri  ::  11  cf   t h  em .     l.o  r  e  :)  v  e  r  ,   oei i  1 1 1  ng  t h  e 
Hsgi"-  staffed  'lospitcils  ,  iM^.pro  young  v.'crncn  a  re  n .  t  admit  ted 
to  nurse    craini^g  Cwi  re c a  tx r  con  x^cgrc  physicians  serve  as 
internes  i;-j  tlie:Jc  in.,  i  ituticns  .     '-J- ho  iie^ro  meJiool  ^jrc- 
fe^oi^n  fotls  these  hr ndioaps  v-.:ry  keenly  ond  emphasizes 
the  wff-cts         such  r  e  s  tr  io  ti  ..ne  and  cxciusians  ^n  the 
general  h'ialth.  stetuo  of  the  -i^i^gro  populatic  n . 

6.  -I'^uch  ^f  the  una\o  i  lahi  li  ty  .:  f  medical  faciliti.s  0  nd 
services  affecting  -7,groes  is  hosed  not  upcn  discrimination 
hut  up^n  'cheir  lo.ck  of  T.^ney.     insurc-.nce  is  the  occepted 
method  of  covering  he-  1th  rnd  accident  risks.     i»eyer  the  Ic  ss  , 
vjhilu  there  are  "v.orthy   exaiipl^  s  to  the   cntrory,  most  in- 
Eur-nce  comp'inie  s  thr  ough  vf'  ri^ue  legal  t  echnicoli  tit  s  , 
discrimin:^  te  ogainst  fogroos, 

I7ous  ing*: 

1.  Y:,  ur  Commie  si  o-n  fii.do  th?l  f  rcra  do  to  90/o  of   th  l  i»<:groe  s  in 
tb-   State  are  tenoonts  and  that,   c^nsiduring  the  stote  of  re- 
pair  :f  the  given  r-.  nted  -^tructur:,   its  c ..  nveni  one  c  s  ,  its 
location,  and  the  om.unt  of  puclic  .^ervioes  io_nderv.d  , 
hcryxoes  pry  higher  rents  than  other  c  1  tl^.ens  in  pre  a- or  tic  n 

1 0  vo lues  r e c e  i v e d  . 

2.  aesause  .f  excessiv.  ly  lov-   mo     *■  ,   ■  nd   3:t,siden tial  segregation 

/ 
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Vvith  its  Guns  e  que  nt  L.rtiiicir.l  housing  sc.rcity ,  i.cigrocs 
cirft  f creed  t^   occupy  tbe  ?n.r e  "bllr^atcd  and  deteriorated 
?:,reas  and   the       st  s..D-3t:.rid:.rd  cv,cllir;c:3  of  any  ncigbujr- 
hcod  in  Vv'h i oh  the 3'  live  .     --s  c^-i  . pared  v, i th  ether  citizens  , 
liegro  occupied  dVielliijg"S  rre  n't  in  g^od  c.  nditi.'n,  they 
are  old,  d^;mp,   ci  th-r  diffloult   ir  expensive  tr   heot,  pcorly 
lighted,  pecrly  ventil't  .:a  ,    ov  ercr  :v;d  ed  ,  inadequately 
serviced  vith  lathing  and  toilet  1 "  cilitiee  ,  and  arc  telov; 
standard   in  the  quantity  r nd   quality  of  modern  conveniences . 
As  coiiipared  a;itlL  ^th^r  neighborhood  s ,   the  typic:;.l  ijcgro 
neighborhood  C-nstitutes  gieatci  fir'.  ha"o.rd;   its  r^crea- 
ti..nal  f-cilities  :  rc   inadequate;    it  is  im. .r op^r ly  ecliced, 
i  s  lii-j  r  e  n  0 i  sy  end  0  i  i" t y  . 

vhat  is  expect -v.  d  to  happon  v.hen  the  i-cgr-:-  atteuqts  to  oh  to  in 
better  housing?     ^^olic  reul  eotate  boards  have  on  unviitten 
agreement  that  their  nui^jbcrs  shall  n.  t  sell  ^r  rent  tc 
licgroes  in  blocks  in  \i'hich  th^^re  are  n:.t  already  s...mc 
Segro  inhabi  tents,         ny  :tnor  realtors  vho  c  rt  n- t  mombLrs 
of  such  boards  foll^jv:  the   sane  _^oiicy  b^:;  cause  they  feel 
that  tneir  white  clients  will  be  displc  s^d  shsald  they 
do  othervjisc.     il-st  of  ecu,   it   is  th.e  speculai;;r  who  bre:-ks 
the  ice.     -h-it  his  prices  ore  extreriit;ly  high  a.nd  his  methods 
ore  unscrupulous  :''rc  vvell  ka.-.vn. 

'■'i  th  reference  t     home  Ov^nership ,  your  Cemnii  ssien  has  f:und 
thot  the  money  markets,  v^h ether  private  or  federal,  arc 
less  fav,.r'-able  to  oir ospe  c ti ve  i;e.pr^  h^m..  buyers  th^n  to 
other  citizens.     I...- 1  e  ov^- 1  ,   v;hile  there  ar  e  some  rem"rkable 
exceptions,  th^Se  oho  c.ntrel  th-  money  markets  do  much 


if  < 


directly  n..d  indirectly  tc    enf.-rc':  r^^si d en ti 1  s egr egrition  . 

5.  Approximn.-^ely  thre^-f -ur ths   :f  th:-  j-^cgro  occupied  dwellings 
are  sulD-strndCcrd  .     v^hile  rtsidurtial  st£gregc.t  i  cn  plcys 

its  prrt,  r.cGording  tw  current  h^uiGlng  ccsts,  most  experts 
th7.t  it  is  hnrdly  poesilDic  t"  pay  for  other  thrn  seme  f-rm 
of  au-t-stcndard  rr.u.sing   ii;  the  funds  c^r.iing  from  relief, 
MV^ ,  and  oth-r  tax- supported       encie  s  .     ii.re.ver,    the  mer.n  • 
annual  income   :f  ohoso  i*egi.-cs  wh.-  do  vvork  is  so  loi;.  that 
unless  ihoy  g:  laclring  in  soiut  oth^r  basic  need  they  find 
it  difficult  to  pay  for   standard  housing.     Therefore,  n..t 
excusing  any  landlord  i  c  r  graft  and  criminol  negligence,  r.nd 
in  epite   of  r^'ce  prejudice,  it  v^.ald  a_;,.pe:.r  that  excessively 
1  ovi/  inc  .-me  is  considerably  responsible  f.r  the  poor  housing 
of  the  i-'Cgr.,es   :f  thi  ot'^te. 

6.  Iho  CoSts     f  maintainin£   adec.uate  police  protection,  joidical, 
penal,   - nd  ccrrecti ■ nal  facilities  and  services  are  much 
greater  in  slum  aiers  than  in  other  no i^.hborho ods .  Like- 

'   "Wise,   the  c:sts  of  fire  fighting  facilities  and  services, 
and  tax-supported  health  f  OuCiliti  es  and  services  are  greater 
in  sliim  areas  thon  in  others.     'J-he  r  ef .  r  e  ,  oside  from  the 
waste  and  misdirection  ef  human  energy  of  the  pe-ple 
directly  involved,   society  pays  a  moach  greater  Cost  fvr 
permitting  sub-s tond o,rd  h.  using  to.  exist  than  it  vauld  cost 
to  help,  provide  decent  h.  using  f^i  its  m.;re  und  erpriviliged 
me  mb  e  r  s  . 

Grim.e  p  nd  Delinquency 
i^'egro  crimiinal  -  nd  delinquent     rates  in  l--e  ^msy  Iv^nia  range 


f-£<.m  three  to  nc^^rly  cirht  tiucs  their  or^ v „ rt i  : n  in  th^, 
t-tc,l  po;^.  ulv.ti  ^  n.     Is  the  ■^^'■-i-.rz       ]:..rn  crimincl?     ■'h:.t  :;re 
some  :::f  xhe  undcilying'  fc^ct^^rL   In.  thic  uzcosejve  rcte  of 


a-o'ore  bo  lid  ed  Ir  vi  violoti:.  n? 


I'i'E  crinino-,tiYu  foices  -,ro         uni'^-^rsal  ond  poworful  tho.t 
noithor  th-.  rjULibcr  wf    -.rrssts ,  iior  tho  nuiiibei   of  c:  nvicti  :n 
n.  r  yet  tho  joil  ..r  prison  population  o.fi.rds  c.  prcporticn- 
ately  nccuioto  picturo  if   th..  voluioo  of  i'-e  pre  cririe  rnd 
delinquency,     Ihu?;,  race  prejudice,    in  tho  r  driini  otroti  .  n 
of  ju3  tice ,   is  z.  lucjor  "basic  foot  r  in  the  high  rafe  of 
crime  "nd  delinqu'.ncy  . 

Ihe  iNiegro  populati  on  of  tbt  ^t'to  doee  n.  t  represent  <a 
normal  pooulati.n  grov;th.     xbe  loct  io  that  in   the  p-.riods 
following  the   --..rid   "ar,   th-.       was  a  1  rgo  influx  of 
poV'.rty-strickon,  untromed,   anci   un^ducnted  o.>utbern 
hogroos.     ^be     influx  Vvas  &v   groat  that  pro],;  or  tic  nately  , 
there  are  lo-day  more  out-.f-ot'te   hv^^^roes  thon  out-of- 
st  to  v.'bites.     Vi'her'eho  •  the  y/hit  e  populaticn^-of  rthai.oiate 
i ncj 8ai^Grl_  only...  9jf.-  f  ro";r-19LC  to_1930,tho  -<vgro  _;.cpulPtion 
increased  51.  5/^  during  this  p^ri  od  .     Unf :  i  tunr  tely  ,  long 
before  the  periods  ^f   sudden  iniluz,  Pegio  discrimin: t i vc 
patterns  had  already  teen  estr'blished  in  m^st  munioip-:liti  e 
of  t'Pu   St'te.     Henco  ,    these  migrants  fell  heir  to,   ond  in 
many  instances,   gave  an  occasion  f : x  the  cry s to llizo ti on 
of  di  scriminat  i¥e  ^^ractices  o.gainst  i.^groos.     Conso  quen  t  ly  . 
t h  ey  Ti  ere  c  r  y^'  d  e  d  i  n  t  o  t  h  e  :  1 1  g  a  d  y  ?  u  o  -  s  t  o  n  d  o  r  d  1  y  h  used 

teoticn,   recre-tiionol  facilities, 
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v.rA  ::thcr  ircilititi  r.nd   idcrviceb  v^ere  net  commer.surg.t e 
with  r.nd  prcv^rl]/  nd  Justed  tc  th^ir  needs.     I'hesc  migr:  nts 
came  from  typicv.lly  southern  arr-::.s  tea  typic::lly  eastern 
r.re-".  ;'iith.ut  my  tr-'^.nsi  ti  .  n  in  time  zt  place.     In  a  very 
Irrg-o  number  .f  ins t- nee 3,   they  crme  frcm  a  rur-;.  1  t^  c.n 
urbrai -indup  tri;.\l  r.rer.  c.nu  vv^re  ill-aajusted  t     their  nevs; 
environment  \\hich  itself  ;vp.s  t.  w  cftcn  very  cnducive  tc 
law  vi^lati.ns. 

3.  i^incc  it  v;as  the  heavy  industries  and   sinilrr  .jch  situaticns 
v<hiGh  br.u£.ht  l^ieg-r  .,e  s  tc   the  St'te,   in  certain  Iccplitie  s , 
pr-jp.r t i ^nf: tely ,  there  are  in.,ie  males  in  the  Neg;ru  pcpu- 
laticn  thrn  in  the  white;   and  ::ften   ttierc  axe  alsc  pro- 
portionately mere  ilef.-.re  mnles  ^f  the  crime  c.mmitting  ag'3 
than  there  are  v;hit cs .     '-J-hese  facts  are   significant  despite 
the  fact  th z t  thr;r3     r e  mc:  re  i^egr..  f  emnlc  s  tn'-n  mr  ItS  in 
the  total  riegro  pepul  ti:-n,     i^o.r e Vv^r ,   th^:  H';f  TC'  in.- 

dus  trial  population  is  pr  G;/C-r  t  i  .  na  t  e  ly  many  tine  s  larger 
than  that  of  v^bites,   a  fact:r  itself,  v/hich  v^hen  in- 
terpreted in  th<.   light     i   othv.r  f:.ct.  rs,  cantriLutca  to 
Kegr:  crime  r  .tes. 

4.  Iho   V  ccapati  jna.l  st:  tus   .  f  the  ivegro  is  re  la  ted  to  the 
Vo'lume        iegio  crime.     Irrespective   of  interests, 
abilities,   c:  m.pe  t  ency ,   and  loyalty,  legi-es  have  found  it 
impossihle  to  f  ind  re  sponsible  ,  \-ell  prying,  and  satisfying 
employment  on  a  scale  which  is  proper  ti  enr.  1  tw  their 
numb-rs  in  the  total  ;  o.^ulo  ti  an .     ihe  f-ct  is  that  the 
jNiegro  unemi'  1  -•yment  r:t:  is   of  "ccn  m.  re  than   twice  his  pi:- 


p-rti:  n  in  th  e  t ;  tal  i::-pulr.ti  .,n;  m.  recvcr,  tL.  Sd  'v;h.  do 
¥;ork  are  largely  limited  to  unckilled  and  semi-skilled 
done  Stic  service.     Just  as  most  tyv-es  of  apprehended  lav; 
Yiolations  nave  a  very  definite  adverse  effect  upon  most 
types  of  occupational  classifications,   the  unemployment 
of  and  menial  employment  of  Icige  numbers  of  persons  due 
to  racial  or  other  unjast  reasons,  vvill  give  rise  to  a 
lack  of   self-respect,  community  respect,  and  subsequent 
lav^  violation. 

It  is  a  v;ell  known  fact  that  v.ith  the  exception  of  crimes 
involving  the  property  or  the  person  of  v.hite  people,  law 
enforcem-snt  involving  i^egroes  is  often  too  lax.  Often, 
even  high  officials  assume  ths  t  ;^etty  lerceny,  le\vdness, 
and   similar  crim_es  are  ty^res  of  anti-social  activities 
■vv'hich  characterize  l^egroes  and'  that,  furthermore,   there  is 
no  neea  of  bothering  very  m.uch  unless  Vuhites  are  involved. 
Moreover,  y  oux  'v-iorir-'is  si  on  has  been  info  lined  that  in  every 
municipality  in  the  ot^te,    ''official  ,  lotection"  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  vice  is   the  most  frequent  ''political  plumb'' 
given  i-iegroes. 

It  has  been  ijointed  out   that  crime  and  delinquency  are 
knovm  to  accompany  sub-standard  housing,   overcro¥;ding ,  in- 
adequate or  improper  .yolice  protection,   inadequcite  recrea- 
tional facilities,  unemployment,  poverty,  broken  homes, 
and  other  form.s  of  social  mxc  lad  justm-snt  Vvhich  all  tut 
characterize  the  l-egro  population  in  our  urban  centers 
as  und  erpr  i".'i  lege  Q  citizens. 
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Be  the  a-tove  natural  6::planatory  factors  ev^ir  so  in- 
ci i spensalDlc  ,   nurrian  "brings  are  moxe   thar  the  suii  total 
of  envi r onnen t:;^  1  fscxcrs;    spiriliri  force.,  are  also  in- 
d  ispensa"ble  .     ^i^3  crir.inat  oi'j  foices  have  teen  sijf'f  ici  er.tly 
gre?t  to  disillusion  nr.ny  i^^t-^ro'S;  u-'uy  of  them  ha.ve  less 
practical  telicf  in  tV:  r:  hi  otherb  oo  d  cl  man  and  the  fatbex- 
hood   of  God  th:  n   in  fornier  yenrs.     Cons e qucntlj;  ,   the  lav; 
ahiding,   sclf-rcsp-:;  oting: ,  ar.d    ciothjil^'  love  influences 
of  the  ch^ji'Ch,  religion,  r.nd   God  a  re   less  effective  tc-d?y 
than  in  foriuer  yerrs,     •  DibilluuionTner-t  due  to  d i s criiuinatory 
forces  "both  in  4r;C.  out  &  id  ^  of  established  churches,  have 
caused  numerous  coloreo  citizens  to  se^-k  strange  faiths, 
liven  though  those  faiths  may  serve     s  tern  or;  ry  emotional 
releases,  their  ethical  influences  on  ^nj  i  ght  enod  dc^.o- 
c ratio  citizenship  arc  almost  negr; tive  . 

-bus,  -vihile  tri^re  is  need  for  more   agencies  to  deal  -v-ith 
delinquent  hegro  youths  antecedent  to  court  a^.-pcciance , 
Vvhile  there  is  need  for  tetter  legal  representation,  miorc- 
enlightened  judicial  sympathie'j ,  admitting  the  need  for 
more  probation  and    /role  services,  end  other  penal  and 
correctional  agencies  and    servj.  ces,   tpc  f  u.nd -m.ien  t 1  need 
is  to  be  sougnt   elsewhere.     Ihe  some  determined  socirl 
order,  • -which  makes  tl:e  lav;s  by  v.hich     crsuns     re  adjudged 
criminal- r:nd   J.-linqu^,n t  and  vdnich  designs  th-  methods  by 
which  they  circ  punished,   should  so  condition  the  Comjrion- 
wealth  that  --'egroe  s  can  have  -   "jjrogcr  s-..  use  of  belonging'' 
in  every  arc;?  of  life  gu-iantced  by  the  letter  and  the 
spir  i  t  of  0 ur   con  e tit  ut i  on  . 
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Therefore,  your  Ccrinis  si  on  sutnits  thc.t  crime  and   d  c- 
linquency  rctes,  as  they  relc.te  excessively  to  any  r-'Ci^l 
group,   ar^  "but  symptoL:?  of  ^  en-:r-,l   social  naiad  jus  tnie  nt . 
In  order  to  remedy  tk;    situ::t  :o:n ,  G:.nhf.si3  must  te  placed 
uv'on  those  conexructive  fr'-^tcrs  already  v;ithin  each  of 
the  several  muniGipr;.litiu  s .     -■"ul]   social  justice  in 
citizenship,   suitable  employment ,  proper  recreational 
facilities,   better  housing:",  and  relnted  irr, -ro  vement  s  , 
livill  result  in  the  eradication  uf  excessive  rates  of 
ITeg.ro  crime  r  nd  d  elincjuency .     Our  democracy  must  te  im_- 
plemented  vvith  sufficient  justice,   f  r;  ir-mind  edne  s  s., 
ana  "brotherhood,   to  enable  the  rest  of  the  citizens  if 
give  the  ivegrrj  recagniti.  n  commensurate  v/ith  his  merits 
in  evcry  area  of  life.     Othtrvvise ,   there  can  be  ne 
significant  improvement  in  the  high  incidence  ..f  ciime 
and  deli nquen cy  am. . ng  i. egr  ^.e  s  . 


COhCLUSIOaG 

1.  Your  Cormriission  suhmit  s  th'"  t  no-ie  cf   the  problems  herein 
referred  to  represent  unsumnounxr'b  le  d  if  i  i  cult  ii"  s  .  Cn 
the  contrary,    through  the  effective  or[.a~niae  ti  on  of  our 
resources  of  enlighten^^d   sympr;thieS,   dt:mocratiG  f:mr" 
mindedness,   and   interr-- ci  ";.l  g'ood-aill,  the  unequi'l  suf- 
ferings of  the  colored  urb-^Ti  popula  tion  c^n  be  greatly 
improved . 

2.  Your  GomjTiission  h'-.s  had  n:ither  rufficient  tim:e  nor  funds 
v;ith  v;hich  to  complete  its  study. 

3.  where r;s  the   study  itself  is  the  all  important  first  step, 
in  order  to  laike  sucli  re  commena- ti  ons  es  are  n>,cess-ry  to 
secure  equal  opp^or  tuni  t  i>_  s  for  tlie  colored  urben  i..opu- 
le.tion,   ample  time   is  required  for  the   eXcrcis^   of  thL 
best  judgment  of  leading-  citizens  of  both  rcces. 
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CJona..  vu.ntly ,   your  Commission  r-icucsta  th.it  Act  192 
be  1-  i.-  fjcwcd    ■  nd  Lxt .  ndod   thr  c  j.qL   t  ne  1941  -1943  bi  nniuni  -no 
th-":t  tbc  sum  of  uoOjOOO  b^-     opr  cpr  iu  tdd    go   tbc  C  cmrfii  s  s  i  on 
for   tbc  following  purposes:     firot",    to  complete   tbc  \7ork 
".Ir-^ady  bo£un,   scoond,    tj   oonduct  r ■  •  u^; '•  r cbc s   iii  the  rc- 
iruinin^;  fields  of  s^udy  requested  by  your  Ilonorrblo  bodies. 
Tblrd,   bo.vin£  gathered  tb^    foots  end  bused  conclusions 
thereon,   to  subject  tb^sc  liedxniis  to   the  \7isdo;.i  of  Ipy 
und  profession;;!  IxU^ders  of  both  r-'^ccs   toward   tbc  cnu  of 
reccieinendin^^  to  your  Konorryjij  bodies  und   tbrou{:b  y  :ur 
Konorabl'j  Bodies-  to  the  citizens  of  the  3tote,,.such 
la^iiisures  as  are  nepeseory  tciiiprov^,   tbu  conditions 
of  the   colored  urbin  populution. 
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